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FOREWORD 


The  New  English  Books  have  been  written  to  meet  the  need 
in  our  schools  for  a  collection  of  literary  gems  from  the 
standard  writers,  on  which  the  teaching  of  English  com- 
position may  be  based  as  on  a  sure  foundation. 

The  whole  scheme  is  Concentric  in  plan  ;  the  main  points 
are  taken  up  again  and  again,  each  time  in  greater  detail  and 
with  fresh  illustrations. 

Extracts  in  any  number  are  given  of  such  striking  yet 
simple  beauty  that  the  child's  imagination  and  style  are 
bound  to  be  affected. 

^  *  *  :js 

"  An  essential  to  success  is  the  study  of  suitable  models. 
Not  only  must  the  child  be  led  to  describe  for  himself ;  he 
must  also  learn  how  those  who  have  been  most  success- 
ful in  description  have  set  to  work.  He  must  therefore 
study  passages  from  the  works  of  great  writers  care- 
fully chosen  for  the  purpose.  These  passages,  however, 
should  not  be  presented  to  the  child  until  he  has  made  his 
own  attempt  to  do  what  has  been  successfully  accompHshed 
by  others,  and  has  thus  realized  his  own  limitations  and 
deficiencies.'' — B,  of  E.  Circ.  808. 

*'  For  a  man  to  write  well,  there  are  required  three  neces- 
saries :  to  read  the  best  authors,  observe  the  best  speakers, 
and  much  exercise  of  his  own  style/'— Ben  Jonson, 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  I  have  encountered 
is  the  lack  of  words  to  express  ideas." — Rich.  Jefferies, 
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FOREWORD 


"  Whenever  I  read  a  book  or  passage  that  particularly 
pleased  me,  in  which  a  thing  was  said  or  an  effect  rendered  with 
propriety,  in  which  there  was  either  some  conspicuous  force 
or  some  happy  distinction  in  the  style,  I  must  sit  down  at 
once  and  set  myself  to  ape  that  quality.  .  .  .  That,  like  it 
or  not,  is  the  way  to  learn  to  write  ;  whether  I  have  profited 
or  not,  that  is  the  way/' — R.  L.  Stevenson, 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  he  who  would  learn  to  write 
with  ease,  precision  and  force^  should  study  the  masters  of 
the  English  tongue.  There  is  simply  no  other  way. 
Ideas,  vocabulary,  choice  of  phrase,  device  of  metaphor  and 
simile,  the  whole  equipment  of  the  workman,  these  may  be 
acquired  by  reading,  and  reading  alone." — L,  Cope-Cornford. 

Bees  cull  their  several  sweets  from  this  flower  and  that 
blossom,  here  and  there  where  they  find  them,  but  them- 
selves afterwards  make  the  honey,  which  is  all  and 
purely  their  own. — Montaigne. 

H»  ^  H» 

The  Exercises  and  Models  on  which  the  instruction  in 
these  books  is  based  consist  of  : — 
Descriptive  Composition  {B.  of  E.  Circ.  808,  par.  50). 
Reproductive  Composition  (par.  48). 
Narrative  Composition  (par.  53). 
Inventive  Composition  (par.  51). 
Letter  Writing  (pars.  26  and  51). 
Descriptive  Models  and  Exercises  (par.  54). 

W.  J  G. 
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BOOK  IV 

Lesson  i 

SENTENCE  STRUCTURE  (I.) 

A  Study  in  Adverbial  Clauses 

"  Tom  cried  half  his  time  and  laughed  the  other  half. 
He  cried  when  he  had  to  climb  the  dark  flues  ;  and  when 
the  soot  got  into  his  eyes  ;  and  when  he  had  not  enough 
to  eat/' — Kingsley, 

Note  the  following  : — 

j^he  had  to  climb  the  dark  flues,  (i.) 
Tom  cried  wheriiC^^^the  soot  got  into  his  eyes,  (ii.), 
~^he  had  not  enough  to  eat.- (in.) 

The  principal  statement  in  the  above  is  ''  Tom  cried," 
and  clauses  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  are  added  to  it  to  show  when  he 
cried^  and  are  called  Adverbial  Clauses  ^of  Time.^  : 

"  When- "  is  the  link  or  conjunction  used  tp  lanite .  the 
.adverbial  clause  to  the  principal.       .      V  '  - 

O^her  "  links  ^'  to  introduce  Adverbial  Clauses  of  Time 
are  "  whenever,"  "  before,"  "  while,"  "  until,"  "  as  soon 
as."    Find  illustrations  in  your  reading  book, 
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"  Now,  I  daresay  you  never  got  up  at  three  o'clock  on  a 
midsummer  morning.  Some  people  get  up  then  because 
they  want  to  catch  salmon  ;  and  some,  because  they  want 
to  climb  Alps  ;  and  a  great  many  more,  because  they 
must,  like  Tom." — Kingsley. 

Study  this  :— 

c  1      .       _^thev  want  to  catch  salmon  (i.) 

Some  people  get  ^        ^  ^     v       a  i       /••  \ 

^        ^       — -^they  want  to  climb  Alps,  (n.) 
up  because  ^^^-^^i   ^       ^  /•••  x  r     \  / 

^they  must,  (m.) 

Here  the  principal  sentence  is  Some  people  get  up," 
whilst  clauses  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  (sub-ordinat^  clauses)  are 
added  to  show  why  they  got  up,  and  are  called  Adverbial 
Clauses  of  Reason. 

"Because*'  is  the  link,  the  conjunction. 

''Mr.  Grimes  was  to  come  up  next  morning  to  Sir 
John  Harthover's,  for  his  old  chimney-sweep  was  gone 
to  prison,  and  the  chimneys  wanted  sweeping." — Kingsley. 

Note  this  : — 

^__^the  old  chimney-sweep  was 
Mr.  Grimes  was  to-.,.^^^        gone  to  prison,  (i.) 

come  up  for      ^^^^the  chimneys  wanted  sweep- 
ing, (ii.) 

Here,  too,  the  sub-ordinate  clauses  i.  and  ii.,  are  called 
Adverbial  Clauses  of  Reason.    Why  ? 

*'  He  would  bully  them  as  his  master  bullied  him." 

"  As  his  master  bulhed  him  "  is  an  Adverbial  Clause  of 
Manner  to  the  principal  statement  "  He  would  bully 
them."    Why  so  named  ? 
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Lesson  2 
SENTENCE  STRUCTURE  (IL) 
Position  of  Adverbs 

Adverbs  must  be  carefully  placed  in  a  sentence. 

Contrast 

The  captain  nearly  lost  half  his  regiment 

with 

The  captain  lost  nearly  half  his  regiment. 
Point  out  the  difference  in  meaning. 

From  an  army  poster,  1917  : 
Those  men  engaged  in  producing  war  material  should 
not  leave  their  work.    It  is  to  men  who  are  not  perform- 
ing this  work  only  that  I  appeal.'' — N.  Chamberlain. 

(1)  What  does  the  sentence  mean  as  it  stands  ? 

(2)  Place ''only  "  after is."  What  is  the  meaning  now ? 

Contrast 

We  shall  only  mention  two  of  these  nations, — the  Jutes 
and  Angles. 

with 

We  shall  mention  two  only  of  these  nations, — the  Jutes 
and  Angles. 
^  Contrast 

He  will  deliver  the  Moabites  also  into  your  hand 
(Auth.  Vers.) 

with 

He  will  also  deUver  the  Moabites  into  your  hand. 
(Rev.  Vers.) 

Exercise 

He  promised  me  to  read  that  book.'* 
Insert  the  word  only  in  the  above  sentence.  Change 
the  position  of  this  word  as  many  times  as  possible,  noting 
the  effect  upon  the  meaning. 
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Position  of  Adverbial  Phirases 

Adverbial  phrases  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  word  which  they  modify. 

i.  Time  as  a  rule  should  be  expressed  at  the  opening 
of  the  sentence  : 

In  a  little  while  he  grows  tired  of  plain  homely  fare/' 

— Irving. 

''At  last  the  troops  of  the  Marquis  passed  in  order 
before  Richard." — Scott. 

ii.  Phrases  of  Place  and  Manner  should  be  placed 
as  near  the  verb  as  possible. 

Ever  and  anon  his  eyes  were  turned  o#  the  Nubian 
and  his  dog.'' — Scott. 

Over  the  Kings  head  streamed  the  large  folds  of  the 
banner.' —56'c>/^. 

The  lightning  flashed  fiercely,  hut  at  lingering  intervals. 
Stronger  and  stronger  blew  the  gale. 

Criticise  the  position  of  the  phrases  in  [a)  and  (h). 
{a)  By  his  side  the  Ethiopian  stood,  holding  the  noble 
dog  in  leash. 

(h)     By  his  side  stood  the  Ethiopian,  holding  the  noble 

dog  in  leash." — Scott. 

a)  Sir  Bedivere  stood  long,  revolving  many  memories. 
(6)  Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere  revolving  many  memories. 

iii.  When  more  than  one  adverbial  phrase  is  used  in 
a  sentence  they  should  not  follow  each  other  in  close 
order.    Note  Kingsley's  arrangement  : — 

The  next  morning,  before  the  high  mass,  those  three 

bjavja .mea. walked  up„  to  the  altar,"   ^    :  .  . 

3.---  : 
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Position  of  Adverbial  Clauses 

Two  points  are  important  in  the  use  of  clauses  : 

i.  A  clause  should  be  introduced  or  joined  to  the  main 
thought  by  a  fitting  connecting  word  or  phrase. 

ii.  The  clause  must  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
word  it  qualifies  : 

{a)  Adverbial  Clauses  of  Time  are  often  well  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often  walk  by 
myself  in  Westminster  Abbey/'- — Addison. 

''As  I  listened  rain  and  wind  and  thunder  became 
merged  and  blended  into  awful  music.''— Jeffrey  Farnol. 

(h)  Adverbial  Clauses  of  Manner  and  Reason  are  gener- 
ally placed  near  the  verb,  see  page  4. 

(c)  When  more  than  one  adverbial  clause  is  used  in  a 
sentence  they  should  be  distributed  rather  than  placed 
in  order  : 

When  the  amber  windows  were  thrown  open,  the 
fish  swam  in,  as  with  us  birds  fly  into  the  room/' — 
Andersen. 

[d)  Important  modification  of  a  statement  should  be 
placed  before  the  statement  itself  : 

If  you  have  tears  prepare  to  shed  them  now," — Shake- 
speare, 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  clauses  should  be  placed  before 
the  words  they  qualify  or  modify,  in  order  that  the 
reader's  attention  may  be  kept  in  suspense,  thus  throwing 
emphasis  on  the  final  and  principal  clause  : 

When  their  leaders  saw  the  steady  fire  kept  up  from 
the  mill,  witnessed  the  composure  and  determination 
of  its  owner,  heard  themselves  coolly  defied  and  invited 
on  to  death,  and  beheld  their  men  falling  w^ounded  round 
them,  they  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done/' — C.  Bronte, 
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Lesson  3 
SENTENCE  STRUCTURE  (HL) 
The  Compound  Sentence 

The  way  was  long.  The  wind  was  cold.  The  minstrel 
was  infirm  and  old. 

Here  we  have  three  separate  simple  sentences,  marked 
off  by  full  stops.  But  instead  of  writing  his  ideas  like 
that,  Scott  put  the  three  facts  into  one  complete  sentence, 
because  they  were  connected  in  his  thoughts.  Such  a 
grouping  of  simple  sentences  is  called  Compound.  It 
is  a  useful  form  of  composition  and  often  used  when  a 
writer  wishes  to  express  many  similar  ideas  or  describe 
several  connected  actions. 

Actions  in  series. 

Old  Fezziwig  laid  down  his  pen,  looked  up  at  the 
clock,  rubbed  his  hands,  laughed,  and  called  out  in  a 
comfortable  voice,  '  Yo  ho,  there  !  '   — Dickens, 

Maggie  tossed  her  hair  back  and  ran  downstairs, 
seized  her  bonnet,  peeped,  and  then  dashed  along 
passage.'' — G.  Eliot, 

In  these  extracts  the  actions  are  simple  and  simply 
expressed,  therefore  commas  only  are  needed  to  mark 
them  off. 

Study  this  paragraph  from  Kingsley  s  The  Argo- 
nauts  :  ''As  the  lieroes  listened,  the  oars  fell  from  their 
hands,  their  heads  drooped  on  their  breasts,  and  they 
closed  their  heavy  eyes  ;  they  dreamed  of  bright  still 
gardens,  of  slumbers  under  murmuring  pines,  till  all  their 
toil  seemed  foolishness,  and  they  thought  of  their  renown 
no  more." 
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Note. — I.  The  paragraph  falls  into  two  divisions,  [a) 
the  faUing  asleep,  (6)  the  dreams. 

2.  These  main  parts  are  separated  by  a  semi-colon — 
a  full  stop  would  break  the  continuity. 

3.  Less  important  divisions  are  marked  by  commas. 

4.  In  compound  sentences,  then,  semi-colons  show 
important  breaks,  while  commas  are  used  for  those  of  less 
importance. 

Study  this  extract : — 

' '  Then  Orpheus  lifted  his  harp,  and  crashed  his  cunning 
hand  across  the  strings  ;  his  music  and  his  voice  rose  like 
a  trumpet  through  the  still  evening  air  ;  into  the  air  it 
rushed  like  thunder,  till  the  rocks  rang  and  the  sea  ;  and 
into  their  souls  it  rushed  like  wine,  till  all  hearts  beat  fast 
within  their  breasts . ' ' — Kingsley. 

Note  how  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  agrees  with 
the  points  above. 

Care  in  Punctuation. 

A  comma  that  set  bells  ringing  and  flags  flying 

Hill  70  was  a  German  fortress  hotly  attacked  by  the 
British  in  1915.  General  French's  report  on  the  fight  for 
it  was  thus  published  : — 

We  captured  the  western  outskirts  oi  HuUuch,  the 
village  of  Loos,  and  the  mining  works  round  it,  and  Hill 
70.'' 

AU  England  understood  from  this  that  Hill  70  was  ours. 
Whereas  the  General  meant  he  had  captured  the  mining 
works  round  the  village  of  Loos  and  those  around  Hill 
70.    The  corrected  report  ran  thus  : — 

We  captured  the  western  outskirts  of  Hulluch,  the 
village  of  Loos,  and  the  mining  works  round  it  and  Hill 

70" 
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Lesson  4 
SENTENCE  STRUCTURE  (IV.) 

A  Perfect  Paragraph 

"  The  August  sun  shone,  and  the  wood  was  all  a-hum 
with  insects.  The  wasps  were  working  at  the  pine 
boughs  ;  the  bees  were  crowding  to  the  bramble  flowers  ; 
humble  bees  went  wandering  among  the  ferns  ;  wasp- 
like flies  suspended  themselves  in  the  air  and  suddenly 
shot  themselves  a  yard  forward  or  to  one  side  ;  three 
blue  butterflies  were  fluttering  in  one  flowery  corner  ; 
the  sun  had  set  all  things  in  motion.  There  was  a  hum 
under  the  oak  by  the  hedge,  a  hum  in  the  pine  wood,  a 
humming  among  the  heath  and  dry  grass.  The  air  was 
ahve  and  merry  with  sound.'' — R.  Jefferies. 

Points  for  Study 

I.  A  general  introductory  statement  is  given  telling 
what  the  paragraph  is  about. 

2  Sentences  then  follow  working  out  the  idea,  passing 
from  the  general  to  the  particular. 

3  Every  sentence  bears  closely  on  the  subject  of  the 
paragraph 

4.  Certain  repetitions  are  made  to  keep  the  main  idea 
uppermost,  e.g., 

{a)  "  The  August  sun  shone,  and  the  wood,''  etc 
[h]     The  sun  had  set  all  things  in  motion  " 
{a)  ''The  wood  was  all  a-hum." 
{b)  "  There  was  a  hum  under  the  oak,"  etc. 

5.  The  concluding  sentence  sums  up  the  whole  para- 
graph— The  air  was  alive  and  merry  with  sound,'' 
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Compound  Sentences  and  Punctuation 

The  above  paragraph  consists  practically  of  Compound 
Sentences.  The  second  sentence  consists  of  a  series  of 
definite  statements  marked  off  by  semi-colons.  The 
third  sentence,  more  closely  connected  in  idea,  has  its 
parts  marked  off  by  commas.  Note  that  the  verb  was 
is  not  repeated  but  has  a  compound  subject  of  three 
parts,  each  agreeing  with  the  verb  in  number. 

Study  this  compound  sentence  :  Grizzled  old 
sailors  were  among  the  people,  shaking  their  heads  as 
they  looked  from  water  to  sky  ;  shipowners,  excited 
and  uneasy ;  children  huddhng  together  ;  even  stout 
mariners,  disturbed  and  anxious.'' — Dickens. 

This  sentence  too  has  a  compound  subject ;  here  the 
verb  is  were  ;  note  how  the  subject  in  each  part  agrees 
with  the  verb  in  number.  Semicolons,  again,  are  used  to 
mark  off  the  separate  clauses,  while  commas  mark  less 
important  pauses. 

Here  is  another  form  of  compound  subject.  Why  are 
commas  used  in  it  ? 

"  The  howl  and  the  roar,  the  rattling  of  doors  and 
windows,  the  rumbling  in  the  chimneys,  the  apparent 
rocking  of  the  house,  and  the  tumult  of  the  sea,  were 
more  fearful  than  in  the  morning.'' — Dickens. 

Compound  Predicate. — Examples  of  this  construc- 
tion are  given  on  page  8.  Study  the  effect  of  this  sup- 
pression or  non-repetition  of  the  subject. 

Exercise 

Write  a  paragraph,  modelled  on  that  from  Jefferies, 
beginning  with  one  of  these  Unes  : 
The  March  wind  blew  .  .  .       Spring  has  come  .  .  . 
The  November  fog  .  ,  ,  Signs  of  autumn  .  ,  , 
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Lesson  5 
SENTENCE  STRUCTURE  (V.) 
Compound  Sentences — contd, 
''Flowers  seem  intended  for  the  solace  of  ordinary 
huixianity :    children   love   them ;    quiet,  contented, 
ordinary  people  love  them  as  they  grow  ;  luxurious  and 
disorderly  people  rejoice  in  them  gathered  ;  they  are  the 
cottager's  treasure  ;  and  in  the  crowded  town,  mark, 
as  with  a  little  broken  fragment  of  rainbow,  the  windows 
of  the  workers  in  whose  hearts  rests  the  covenant  of 
peace/' — Ruskin. 

Examine  this  sentence, — quiet  people  love  them  as 
they  grow/'      As  they  grow  "  is  an  Adverbial  clause  to 
quiet  people  love  them." 

Examine  this  too, — The  flowers  mark  the  windows 
of  the  workers  in  whose  hearts  rests  the  covenant  of  peace/' 
The  clause  in  italics  is  Adjectival  to  ''workers." 

A  Compound  Sentence,  then,  contains  two  or  more 
main  statements,  and  may  have  subordinate  clauses 
attached. 

Punctuation— Note  the  use  of  the  colon,  it  marks  a 
decided  break,  but  one  less  severe  than  that  marked  by  a 
full  stop.  It  is  often  used  like  this  to  introduce  a  list  of 
illustrations,  a  series  of  events,  a  catalogue  of  things. 

Study  also  the  use  of  the  semi-colon  in  the  extract  ;  and 
the  use  of  the  comma  to  mark  off  adjectives  and  phrases. 

Exercise 

Write  a  short  paragraph  on  : 
{a)  Parks,  or  Pubhc  Gardens. 
(b)  Trees — in  spring,  or  suEimer,  or  autumn. 
{c)  Birds,    {d)  The  robin  in  winter.       {e)  Swallows. 
Note.    Study  the  build  of  Ruskin's  paragraph,  and 
model  yours  on  it — statement  first,  then  illustrations, 
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SENTENCE  STRUCTURE  (VI.) 
Complex  Sentences — contd. 

"  Thou  art  about,  O  king,  to  make  war  against  men 
who  wear  leathern  trousers,  and  have  all  their  other 
garments  of  leather  ;  who  feed  not  on  what  they  like, 
but  on  what  they  can  get  from  a  soil  that  is  sterile  and 
unkindly  ;  who  do  not  indulge  in  wine,  but  drink  water  ; 
who  possess  no  figs,  nor  anything  else  that  is  good  to 
eat/' — Old  Greek  writer. 

Study  the  following  points : 

i.  The  use  of  semicolons  and  commas. 

ii.  „       ,,    relative  pronouns  and  adjective  clauses. 

iii.  forms  of  negatives  :  who  feed  not  .  .  .  but. 

who  do  not  indulge  .  .  . 
but. 

who  possess  no  .  .  .  nor 
anything. 

Exercise.    Write  a  suitable  speech  for  : 

i.  k  Roman,  who  knew  the  Britons,  to  make  to  Caesar 

before  his  invasion  of  this  island. 

ii.  A  Saxon  to  make  to  Alfred  about  the  Danes. 

iii.  A  Saxon  to  make  to  Harold  about  the  Normans. 

iv.  A  Frenchman  to  make  to  an  Englishman  about  the 

Germans. 

Study  well  this  summary : 

who,  whose  and  whom  are  used  for  names 
The  of  persons  only. 

Relative  x;^""^"^  which  is  used  for  names  of  animals 
Pronoun    ^\       and  things. 

^  that  is  used    for    names    of  persons, 
animals,  and  things. 
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Lesson  7 

PARAGRAPH  STUDY  (L) 

(Agreement  in  Number) 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  are  busy.  .  One 
is  clearing  a  spot  on  the  verge  of  the  forest  for  his  home- 
stead ;  another  is  hewing  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  pine-tree, 
in  order  to  build  himself  a  dwelUng  ;  a  third  is  hoeing  in 
his  field  of  Indian  corn.  Here  comes  a  huntsman  out  of 
the  woods,  dragging  a  bear  which  he  has  shot,  and  shout- 
ing to  the  neighbours  to  lend  him  a  hand.  There  goes  a 
man  to  the  seashore,  with  a  spade  and  a  bucket,  to  dig  a 
mess  of  clams,  which  formed  a  principal  article  of  food  with 
the  first  settlers.  Scattered  here  and  there  are  two  or 
three  dusky  figures,  clad  in  mantles  of  fur,  with  ornaments 
of  bone  hanging  from  their  ears,  and  the  feathers  of  wild 
birds  in  their  coal-black  hair.  They  have  belts  of  shell- 
work  slung  across  their  shoulders,  and  are  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows  and  flint-headed  spears.  These  are  an 
Indian  sagamore  and  his  attendants,  who  have  come  to 
gaze  at  the  labours  of  the  white  men.  And  now  rises  a 
cry  that  a  pack  of  wolves  have  seized  a  young  calf  in  the 
pasture  ;  and  every  man  snatches  up  his  gun  or  pike  and 
runs  in  chase  of  the  marauding  beasts." — Hcmthorne. 

Agreement  in  Number. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  are  busy.  ' 
One  is  clearing  a  spot. 
Here  comes  a  huntsma;^. 

Scattered  here  and  there  are  two  or  three  dark  figures* 
These  are  an  Indian  sagamore  and  his  attendants  who 

have  .  .  .  — ^ 
Every  man  snatches.    [Every  is  always  followed  by  a 

singular  noun  or  pronoun). 
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Now  examine  Hawthorne's  paragraph. 

What  is  the    topic  sentence  "  of  the  paragraph  ? 

Note  the  general  statement,  followed  by  individual 
illustrations. 

Is  there  a  natural  growth  in  the  description  ? 

Why  is  the  description  of  the  Indians  included  in  the 
paragraph  ?  Does  it  make  interest  in  the  "  labours 
of  the  white  men  "  keener  ? 

Is  there  variety  in  the  beginnings  of  the  sentences, 
and  in  their  general  structure? 

Trace  "  one/'  "  another,"  "  a  third  "  ;  "  here," 
"  there/'  scattered  ;  and  note  their  use  as  connect- 
ives.   Do  they  knit  the  paragraph  firmly  together  ? 

Notice  the  "  balance  ''  in  the  form  of  the  sentences  : 
One  is  clearing,  another  is  hewing,  a  third  is  hoeing. 
Here  comes,  there  goes. 
They  have  belts,  and  they  are  armed. 

The  form  "  of  the  balance  is,  however,  varied,  so 
preventing  monotony. 

Does  the  style  of  the  language  suit  the  subject  ? 
Note  that  the  description  is  in  the  present  tense. 
What  is  gained  by  it  ? 

Read  it  out  in  the  past  tense.    Contrast  the  effect. 

Exercises 

i.  Write  one  paragraph  in  description  of  any  work  at 
which  you  have  seen  several  people  engaged,  e.g.  house- 
building, ship-building,  stone-quarrying,  hay-making, 
corn-cutting,  a  farmyard  scene. 

ii.  Describe  any  busy  scene  you  have  witnessed  in 
town  or  country,  on  or  b}^  the  sea. 
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iii.  Describe  a  train's  arrival  at  and  departure  from  a 
station. 

[a)  Scene  before,  arrival,  (c)  Scene  at  departure. 

(b)  Scene  at  arrival.        (d)  Scene  after  departure. 
Some  phrases:    having  secured  their  tickets  .  . 

some  off  for  .  .  others  to  .  .  .,  many  waiting  for  .  .  ., 
porters  pushing  .  .  .  carrying  .  .  .  helping  .  .  .  answer- 
ing .  .  some  looking  for  friends,  others  trying  to  find 
vacant  .  .  .,  slamming  of  doors,  shrieking  of  whistle, 
waving  of  hands,  slowly  steaming,  scattering  of  the 
people, — some  to  cabs,  others  .  .     a  few  .  .  .,  all  .  .  . 

iv.  Describe  the  scen^  preceding  and  including  the 
kick-off  "  at  a  football  match,— spectators,  field  of 

play,  arrival  of  the  two  teams,  of  the  referee,  the  choice  of 
ends,  the  kick  off. 


Lesson  8  .     •  .  - 

PARAGRAPH  STUDY  (H.) 
(Study  in  Present  Tense) 

He  blenches  not  !  he  blenches  not  !  "  said  Rebecca. 
I  see  him  now  ;  he  leads  a  body  of  men  close  under  the 
outer  barrier  of  the  barbican.  They  pull  down  the  piles 
and  palisades  ;  they  hew  down  the  barriers  with  axes. 
His  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the  throng,  like 
a  raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain.  They  have  made  a 
breach  in  the  barriers — they  rush  in — they  are  thrust 
back  !  Front-de-Boeuf  heads  the  defenders  ;  I  see  his 
gigantic  form  above  the  press.  They  throng  again  to  the 
breach,  and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand,  and  man 
to  man.    God  of  Jacob  !  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce 
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tides — the  conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse 
winds  !   — From  Ivanhoe. 

How  does  the  writer  succeed  in  giving  life,  vividness  to 
his  sketch  ? 

(1)  It  is  written  in  the  preserJ  tense,  you  see  the  fight. 
Read  it  out  in  the  past  tense  and  note  the  loss  in  power. 

(2)  The  sentences  are  short  and  direct. 

(3)  No  connectives  are  used.  Thej^  are  unnecessarj/, 
because  the  thoughts  are  so  closely  connected. 

(4)  The  language  is  simple,  but  varied.  Study  the 
verbs — blenches,  leads,  pull,  hew,  floats,  rush,  heads, 
thrust,  throng;  note  the  perfect  choice  each  time. 

(5)  The  likenesses  used  are  simple,  but  very  striking. 
Point  them  out. 

(6)  Note  the  perfect  climax,  nothing  stronger  can  be 
imagined  for  the  purpose. 

Exercises 

i.  Describe  the  last  five  minutes  of  a  "  cup- tie," 
with  the  score  standing  i-o  or  c-o. 

ii.  Describe  an  exciting  end  to  any  match — cricket, 
hockey,  rowing,  swimming. 

iii.  Describe  any  exciting  race,  or  fight,  or  contest  that 
you  have  seen  or  can  imagine. 

iv.  Give  an  imaginary  description  of  the  close  of  the 
following  school  match  : 

Ten  to  make  and  the  match  to  win — 
A  bumping  pitch  and  a  blinding  light. 
An  hour  to  play  and  the  last  man  in." 

— NewboU. 
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Lesson  g 

THE  PARTICIPLE  IN  COMPOSITION 
Partly  Verb  and  partly  Adjective 
A  Participle  has  two  uses 

i.  As  a  Verb.  ii.  As  an  Adjective. 

Study, — The  man,  hearing  the  noise,  fled." 
Here,  hearing  has  two  uses  : 

i.  It  is  a  verb  governing  the  noun  noise." 

ii.  It  is  an  adjective ^  quahfying  man  " — he  was  a 
**  hearing  man." 

Study. — The  noise  heard  by  the  man  was  that  of  a 
gun." 

Here  the  word  heard  "  is  used  to  qualify  the  noun 
noise,"  and  forms  part  of  a  descriptive  phrase, — ^the 
"  heard-by-the-man  "  noise  was  that  of  a  gun. 
These  words,  hearing  and  heard,  are  Participles. 
Hearing  is  the  Present  Participle  of  the  verb  to  hear/' 
Heard  is  the  Past  Participle  of  the  verb     to  hear." 

Note  i.  Remember  that  the  form  of  the  Past 
Participle  must  be  carefully  studied.  In  many 
verbs  it  differs  from  the  form  of  the  Past  Tense. 

Present  Tense  Past  Tense  Present  Past 

Participle  Participle 

She  arises  She  arose  arising  She  has  arisen. 

He  chooses  He  chose  choosing  He  has  chosen. 

I  drive  I  drove  diiving  I  have  diiven. 

They  shake  They  shook  shaking  They  are  shaken. 

We  speak  We  spoke  speaking  We  have  spoken. 

Note  ii.  The  position  of  the  Participle.  Because  it 
does  the  work  of  an  Adjective  it  should  be  placed  as  near 
the  noun  as  possible, 
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Participles  are  largely  used  for  combining  or 
extending  simple  sentences,  e.g. — 

1.  A  young  girl  walked  in  front.  She  bore  a  chaplet 
of  roses. 

A  young  girl,  bearing  a  chaplet  of  roses,  walked  in  front. 

2.  I  returned  to  the  inn.  I  learnt  the  whole  story. 
Returning  to  the  inn  I  learnt  the  whole  story. 

3.  Near  the  gate  was  the  porter's  lodge.  The  lodge 
was  sheltered  under  dark  fir-trees. 

Near  the  gate  was  the  porter's  lodge,  sheltered  under 
dark  fir-trees. 

4.  The  Squire  came  out  to  receive  us.  He  was  accom- 
panied  by  his  two  sons. 

The  Squire,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  came 
out  to  receive  us. 

5.  He  was  a  tall  gallant  cavaUer.  He  was  mounted 
on  a  black  steed. 

He  was  a  tall  gallant  cavalier,  mounted  on  a  black  steed. 

6.  He  was  panting.  He  was  fatigued.  He  threw  him- 
self on  a  green  knoll. 

Panting  and  fatigued,  he  threw  himself  on  a  green 
knoll. 

7.  The  Welsh  mountains  bordered  the  horizon.  They 
blended  with  the  clouds.     They  melted  into  distance. 

The  Welsh  mountains,  bordering  the  horizon  and 
blending  with  the  clouds,  melted  into  distance. 

8.  A  lady  was  seen  approaching  the  castle.  She  was 
mounted  on  a  palfrey.  She  was  attended  by  a  cavalier 
on  horseback. 

A  lady,  mounted  on  a  palfrey,  and  attended  by  a  cava 
lier  on  horseback,  was  seen  approaching  the  castle. 

N.B.  Sometimes  the  words  when,  while,  after,  by, 
before,  on^  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  participle  ; 
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On  reaching  the  gate,  the  horses  were  pulled  up 
suddenly. 

After  closing  the  volume,  he  turns  its  contents  over  in 
his  mind. 

Exercise 

Combine  these  sentences,  as  above.  They  have  been 
taken  from  Dickens'  Children's  History  of  England,  The 
main  verbs  are  in  italics  : 

1.  The  Britons  made  boats  of  basket  work.  These 
they  covered  with  the  skins  of  animals. 

2.  They  had  a  strange  and  terrible  religion.  It  was 
called  the  religion  of  the  Druids. 

3.  It  seems  to  have  been  brought  over  from  the  opposite 
part  of  France.    This  part  was  anciently  known  as  Gaul. 

4.  Julius  Caesar  conquered  Gaul.  He  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  opposite  island.  He  resolved  to  come  and 
conquer  it  (use  and). 

5.  When  the  Britons  heard  their  leader's  words,  they 
with  a  great  shout  rushed  upon  the  Romans.  [On  hearing, 
etc.) 

6.  Boadicea,  in  a  war-chariot,  a  drove  among  the  troops. 
Her  fair  hair  was  streaming  in  the  wind.  Her  injured 
daughters  lay  at  her  feet  (use  with). 

7.  At  last  the  Britons  a  resolved  to  make  peace  with  the 
Saxons.  They  were  unable  to  bear  their  hard  lot  any 
longer  (use  being). 

8.  Hengist  and  Horsa  drove  out  the  Picts  and  Scots 
and  Vortigern  a  allowed  them  to  settle  in  Thanet.  He  was 
grateful  to  them  for  their  services  (use  being). 

9.  Among  the  histories  which  they  sang  was  a  famous 
one  concerning  King  Arthur.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  British  Prince  in  old  time. 

JO,  One  body  of  Saxons  conquered  the  Britons  in  the 
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East.  They  settled  there.  They  called  their  kingdom 
Essex.    (Use  and,) 

11.  Another  body  setthd  in  the  West  a.  They  called 
their  kingdom  Wessex. 

12.  The  Britons  fell  back  before  these  crowds  of  fighting 
men.  They  retired  into  Wales,  into  Devonshire  and  into 
Cornwall. 

13.  Upon  this  the  people  ran  to  the  palace.  They 
thundered  at  the  gates.  They  cried,  Down  with  Queen 
Edburga,  the  poisoner.''     (Use  and.) 

14.  Some  travellers  said  they  had  seen  a  ragged  beggar 
woman  i(who).  She  had  once  heen  handsome  {but). 
She  was  then  shrivelled.  She  was  bent.  She  was  yellow. 
She  was  wandering  about  the  street.  She  was  crying 
for  bread.  This  beggar  woman  was  the  poisoning  English 
queen.    (Make  two  sentences.) 

15.  Egbert  did  not  consider  himself  safe  in  England. 
He  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  France. 

16.  In  the  four  following  reigns  the  Danes  camz  back 
over  and  over  again.  They  burnt.  They  plundered. 
They  laid  England  waste. 

17.  Alfred  was  at  work  upon  his  bows  and  arrows. 
He  was  thinking  deeply  of  his  unhappy  subjects.  He 
forgot  the  cakes.     (Use  being.) 

18.  The  cowherd's  wife  rated  him  well.  She  Httle 
thought  she  was  scolding  the  King. 

IQ.  Alfred  summoned  all  his  followers  to  meet  him  at 
an  appointed  place.  He  put  himself  at  their  head  and 
marched  on  the  Danish  camp 
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Lesson  io 
ON     SHALL     AND  WILL  " 

I  will  learn  that  presently/'  answered  Locksley, 
and  1  charge  ye,  on  peril  of  your  lives,  not  to  stir  until 
I  return.    Obey  me,  and  it  shall  be  the  better  for  you/' 
So  saying  he  went. 

Shall  we  stand  fast,  Gurth  ?  said  Wamba,  "  or 
shall  we  e'en  give  him  leg-bail  ?  In  my  foolish  mind 
he  had  all  the  equipage  of  a  thief  too  much  in  readiness 
to  be  himself  a  true  man." 

Let  him  be  the  devil,"  said  Gurth,  Sinhewill,  We 
can  be  no  worse  of  waiting  his  return.  If  he  belong  to 
that  party  he  must  already  have  given  them  the  alarm, 
and  it  will  avail  nothing  either  to  fight  or  fly. 

Locksley  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Friends,"  he  said,  you  are  both  servants  of  Cedric 
the  Saxon,  the  friend  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  He 
shall  not  want  English  hands  to  help  him  in  this  extremity. 
Come  then  with  me  until  I  gather  more  aid."  .  .  . 

Our  heads  are  in  the  lion's  mouth,"  said  Wamba,  in  a 
whisper  to  Gurth,  ''get  them  out  how  we  can." 

Hush — be  silent,"  said  Gurth.  Offend  him  not  by 
thy  folly,  and  I  trust  sincerely  that  all  will  go  well."— 
From  Ivanhoe. 

Study  these  sentences  : 

/  will  learn  that  presently."  Determination. 
It  shall  be  the  better  for  you.  Promise. 
Shall  we  stand  or  go  ?    Future  Tense. 
It  zmll  avail  us  nothing.    Future  Tense. 

When  will  is  used  in  the  first  person  it  expresses  deter- 
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mination,  or  promise,  or  threat ;  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  person 
expresses  Future  Tense. 

When  shall  is  used  in  the  ist  person  it  expresses  Future 
Tense  ;  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  person  it  expresses  determina- 
tion or  threat. 

In  the  First  Person  shall  only  foretells, 
But  in  will  a  threat  or  promise  dwells. 

[a)  I  shall  be  drowned  and  nobody  will  save  me 
(6)  I  will  be  drowned  and  nobody  shall  save  me 
Express  the  difference  in  meaning  between  sentences 
[a]  and  [h).  . 


Person. 

Future  Tense. 

Determination,  Promise, 
Command. 

ist 

I  shall  come 

I  will  come 

2nd 

Thou  wilt  come 

Thou  shalt  come 

3rd 

He  will  come 

He  shall  come 

ist 

We  shall  come 

We  will  come 

2nd 

You  will  come 

You  shall  come 

3rd 

They  will  come 

They  shall  come 

Exercises 

i.  Find  illustrations  of  these  rules  in  the  above  extract. 

ii.  Write  the  above  extract  from  memory.  Study  the 
punctuation  marks  and  note  that  each  new  piece  of  conver- 
sation is  begun  on  a  fresh  line,  and  is  slightly  inset,  being 
another  paragraph. 
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Lesson  ii 
PARAGRAPH  STUDY  (HL) 
(Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs) 

''Mr.  Trelawney  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  an  inn  far 
down  the  docks,  to  superintend  the  work  upon  the 
schooner.  Thither  we  had  now  to  walk,  and  our  way, 
to  my  great  dehght,  lay  along  the  quaj^s  and  beside  the 
great  multitude  of  ships  of  all  sizes  and  rigs  and  nations. 
In  one,  sailors  were  singing  at  their  work  ;  in  another, 
there  were  men  aloft,  high  over  my  head,  hanging  to 
threads  that  seemed  no  thicker  than  a  spider's.  Though 
I  had  lived  by  the  shore  all  my  life,  I  seemed  never  to 
have  been  near  the  sea  till  then.  The  smell  of  tar  and 
salt  was  something  new.  I  saw  the  most  wonderful 
figureheads,  that  had  aU  been  far  over  the  ocean.  I  saw, 
besides,  many  old  sailors,  with  rings  in  their  ears,  and 
whiskers  curled  in  ringlets,  and  tarry  pigtails,  and  their 
swaggering,  clumsy  sea- walk  ;  and  if  I  had  seen  so  many 
kings  or  archbishops  I  could  not  have  been  more  dehghted. 

''And  I  was  going  to  sea  myself  ;  to  sea  in  a  schooner 
with  a  piping  boatswain,  and  pig-tailed  singing  seamen  ; 
to  sea,  bound  for  an  unknown  island,  and  to  seek  for 
buried  treasures  ! — R.  L.  Stevenson. 

(From  **  Treasure  Island  "  :  Longman,  Green  &  Co.). 

Often  the  first  sentence  in  a  paragraph  is  the  ''  topic 
sentence.''  It  is  not  so  here.  It  is  an  introductory 
sentence. 

Which  is  the  topic  sentence  of  the  paragraph  ? 
What  is  the  work  of  the  sentences  following  it  ? 
Trace  the  development  of  the  description, — first  the 
"  quays  "  with  the  ships.'' 

Note  (i.)  sizes  ;  (ii.)  rigs  ;)  Is  that  the  order  in  which  these 
(iii.)  nations.         j  points  would  strike  the  eye  ? 
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Next  the  sailors  at  their  work,  then  a  close  description 
of  them.    Summarize  the  paragraph  in  one  sentence. 

Read  Hawthorne's  paragraph  on  page  14  from  one  " 
in  line  i  to  Indian  corn.''  Find  a  sentence  of  Steven- 
son's similar  in  form.    Note  its  structure, — a  useful  one. 

Note  description  of  old  sailors  (line  13)  ;  find  one  in 
Hawthorne  like  it. 

Point  out  any  other  likenesses  between  these  two  pars,  ; 
e.g.  growth,  language,  etc. 

Note  the  effect  of  the  repeated  to  sea,"  note  also  how 
the  writer  works  up  to  his  climax, — the  buried  treasure. 
Did  Hawthorne  use  any  similar  device  in  describing  early 
colonial  life  ? 

Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs. 

[a)  Mr.  Trelawny  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  an  inn 

[b)  I  saw  the  most  wonderful  figureheads. 
{c)  Our  way  lay  along  the  quays. 

{d)  I  had  lived  by  the  shore  all  my  life. 

In  sentences  {a)  and  [h)  the  verb  denotes  an  action 
which  passes  over  from  the  doer  of  it  to  the  object  of 
it ;  that  is,  ''Mr.  Trelawny  has  taken  up — something  ' ; 
and  ''I  saw — something." 

These  verbs  are  called  Transitive  {transire,  to  go 
across). 

In  sentences  [c]  and  {d)  the  action  ends  w^ith  the  doer. 
Therefore  the  verbs  lay  and  lived  are  called  In- 
transitive. 

Lie  and  Lay.    Rise  and  Raise. 

The  correct  use  of  these  verbs  may  be  attained  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  above  rules.  The  sentences  over- 
leaf will  show  you  that 

*♦  to  lie  "  and  *'  to  rise  "  are  Intransitive  verbs, 
{no  object.) 

to  lay  "  and  **  to  raise  "  are  Transitive  (object 
needed.) 
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Lie  and  Lay.    Study  these  sentences. 

The  fairies  lie  in  the  flower. 
The  fairies  lay  in  the  flower. 
The  fairies  have  lain  in  the  flower. 
The  fairies  are  lying  in  the  flower. 

I  lay  the  book  on  the  table. 
I  laid  the  book  on  the  table. 
I  have  laid  the  book  on  the  table. 
I  am  laying  the  book  on  the  table. 

Lie,  lies,  lay,  has  lain,  lying  (Intransitive). 
Lay,  lays,  laid,  has  laid,  laying  (Transitive). 

Complete  these  sentences  from  the  above  two  lines. 

1.  Uneasy  .  .  .  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

2.  They  .  .  .  down  in  their  curtained  bed. 

3.  She  crept  to  bed,  and  .  .  .  silent. 

4.  The  path  that  .  .  .  before  them  was  covered  with 
grass. 

5.  The  deer  ...  in  separate  herds.    (Present  tense.) 

6.  The  hare  sleeps  where  it  .  .  . 

7.  ...  still,  .  .  .  still,  my  breaking  heart.  (Present 
tense.) 

8.  They  ...  his  body  in  the  ground. 

9.  I  watched  a  nest  from  day  to  day,  wherein  three 
speckled  eggs  were  ... 

10.  The  softest  shadows  ...  on  the  green.  (Present 
tense.) 

11.  She  .  .  .  upon  a  bank.    (Past  tense.) 

12.  Mrs.  Cratchit  .  .  .  the  cloth.    (Past  tense.) 

Note  the  forms  of     to  lie"  (to  tell  an  untruth). 


Present  Tense 
He  lies 


Past  Tense 

He  Ued 


Past  Participle 

Jle  has  lied. 
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Rise  and  Raise. 
I  rise  at  7  a.m. 
I  rose  at  7  a.m. 
I  have  risen. 


Study  these  sentences. 
We  raise  the  alarm. 
We  raised  the  alarm. 
We  liave  raised  the  alarm. 


Rise,  rose,  risen,  rising.  [Intransitive.) 
Raise,  raised,  raised,  raising.  [Transitive.) 

Exercises  on  the  Extract : 

i.  Re- write  the  extract  in  the  3rd  person,  remembering 
that  "  I  "  is  a  lad. 

ii.  Write  one  paragraph  describing  any  of  the  following 
that  you  have  seen : 

Any  dock  scene  ;  Loading  or  unloading  a  steamer  ; 
Launching  a  ship  ;  The  going  or  coming  of  a  steamer  ; 
The  launching  of  a  lifeboat. 

iii.  Describe  any  one  of  the  following : 

A  pier  in  summer ;  A  scene  from  a  pier-head ;  A 
harbour ;    The  sailing  of  a  fishing  boat  or  fleet. 


The  song  of  the  boat :  "  How  sweet  it  is  to  ride  upon 
the  surges,  and  to  leap  from  wave  to  wave,  while  the 
wind  sings  cheerfully  in  the  cordage,  and  the  oars  flash 
fast  among  the  foam." — From  The  Heroes  (Kingsley). 

Note  the  use  of  while,  a  simple  and  useful  connective  for 
young  students  to  use. 

Study  the  form  of  the  above  sentence  and  try  to 
make  it  your  own.  Construct  sentences  like  it,  introduc- 
ing in  each,  one  of  these  phrases  or  one  of  your  own  : 

to  float  down  the  stream 

to  wander  through  the  wood 

to  stand  on  the  seashore 

to  roam  over  the  moor 

to  cHmb  the  hill 

to  walk  through  crowded  streets 


A  Pattern  Sentence 
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Lesson  12 
PARAGRAPH  STUDY  (IV.) 
(Order  of  Events) 

"  At  length  that  low  roar  of  many  voices  ran  through  the 
crowd,  which  usually  announces  the  arrival  of  whatever 
tliey  have  been  waiting  for.  All  eyes  were  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  sally-port.  A  few  moments  of  eager 
expectation,  and  colours  were  to  be  seen  fluttering  gaily 
in  the  air,  arms  glistened  brightly  in  the  sun,  column 
after  column  poured  on  to  the  plain.  The  troops  halted 
and  formed  ;  the  word  of  command  rang  through  the 
line  there  was  a  general  clash  of  muskets  as  arms  were 
presented  ;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  attended  by 
Colonel  Bulder  and  numerous  officers,  cantered  to  the 
front.  The  military  bands  struck  up  all  together  ;  the 
horses  stood  upon  two  legs  each,  cantered  backward,  and 
whisked  their  tails  about  in  all  directions  :  the  dogs 
barked,  the  mob  screamed,  the  troops  recovered,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  but  a  long  perspective  of  red  coats  and  white 
trousers,  fixed  and  motionless.'' — The  Review  at  Chat- 
ham,'' from  The  Pickwick  Papers. 

Order  of  Events. 

Note  the  careful  order  m  which  the  description  is  worked 
out  from  the  expectation,  to  the  coming,  the  order  of  the 
coming,  the  actual  arrival,  the  events  after  the  arrival. 

Often  descriptions  to  be  effective  are  written  in  the 
present  tense,  but  this  is  in  the  past  tense,  and  is  yet 
vivid.    Try  to  find  why,  by  studying 

i.  The  order  of  the  story. 

ii.  The  short  sentences  and  simple  language. 

Note  particularly  the  short  sharp  sentences  after  "  bands." 

iii.  The  choice  of  verbs  —colours  flutter,  arms  glisten. 
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columns  pour,  halt,  form ;  horses  canter,  stand,  whisk ; 
dogs  hark,  mob  scream,  etc. 

iv.  The  punctuation — study  the  use  of  comma,  semi- 
colon, colon  and  full  stop  in  the  paragraph. 

V.  The  sparing  use  of  connectives.  Why  are 
many  links  not  necessary  here  ? 

Exercises 

1.  Write  the  paragraph  in  the  present  tense. 

2.  Describe  an  inspection  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  or  Girl 
Guides. 

3.  Describe  prize  day  or  concert  night  at  school. 

4.  Write  a  description  of  any  arrival  or  departure  of 
troops,  or  review  of  troops,  or  procession,  or  any  interest- 
ing assembly  that  you  have  seen. 

5.  Describe  the  launching  of  a  life-boat  or  any  stirring 
sea-scene. 

6.  Describe  a  welcome  given  to  a  V.C.  ;  a  winner  of  a 
race  ;  or  to  any  hero. 

7.  Write  a  description  of  the  hoisting  of  the  Union 
Jack  at  your  school. 

Collective  Nouns. — Pack,  crowd,  herd,  multitude,  see 
Lessons  7  and  11 ;  and  crowd,  band,  mob  in  Lesson  12. 
A  Collective  noun  takes  a  singular  verb,  when  v^e 
are  thinking  of  the  body  acting  as  one. 
That  herd  of  cattle  is  sold. 
The  British  Army  is  absolute^  loyal. 
The  jury  was  composed  of  business  men,  i.e.  they 
formed  one  body. 
A  Collective  noun  takes  a  plural  verb  v^hen  we 
are  thinking  of  the  separate  units  of  which  the 
whole  consists  : — 

The  jury  were  agreed.'' — Macaulay.  I.e.  all  the  mem- 
bers in  time  had  come  to  the  same  opinion 
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Lesson  13 

PARAGRAPH  STUDY  (V.) 

Connection  of  Sentences  and  Paragraphs 

"  The  two  young  men  agreed  to  walk  to  Salisbury,  and 
so,  when  the  time  came,  they  set  off  on  foot ;  which  was, 
after  all,  a  better  mode  of  travelling  than  in  the  gig,  as 
the  weather  was  very  cold  and  very  dry. 

"  Better  !  A  rare,  strong,  hearty,  healthy  walk — ^^four 
miles  an  hour — preferable  to  that  rumbling,  tumbling, 
jolting,  shaking,  scraping,  creaking  old  gig?  Why,  the 
two  things  will  not  admit  of  comparison.  It  is  an  insult 
CO  the  walk,  to  set  them  side  by  side.'' — From  Dickens' 
Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

Comment 

1.  Note  the  easy  run  of  connectives  in  ist  par.  and  so, 
when :  which,  as. 

2.  Note  how  the  2nd  par.  is  built  up  of  question  and 
answer,  and  thus  closely  knit. 

3.  The  2nd  par.  is.  closely  connected  with  the  first  by 
repeating  a  word  from  it — Better ! 

4.  Note,  too,  how  the  contrast  is  worked  up  by  the 
adjectives  chosen. 

Exercises, 

1.  Have  you  ever  pulled  up  a  stream  in  a  boat,  and 
also  gone  up  in  a  steamer  ?    If  so,  write  a  contrast. 

ii.  Contrast  paddUng  and  swimming. 

iii.  One  boy  sits  by  a  fire  to  get  warm,  another  slides 
or  skates — draw  a  contrast  as  above. 

iv.  One  boy  plays  football  or  cricket,  another  watches 
— draw  a  contrast. 
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Lesson  14 

NARRATIVE  WORK 

A  narrative  is  an  account  of  something  that  happened. 
In  composing  one  the  writer  should  aim  at  making  the 
reader  see  the  event,  make  him  an  eye-witness  of  the 
happenings  narrated.  For  this  it  is  necessary  to  plan 
the  description,  the  simplest  way  is  to  follow  the  order 
of  events,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  give  prominence  only 
to  the  most  important  parts;  study  balance  in  your 
account. 

The  Plan 

i.  The  Introduction  should  contain  such  particulars 
about  the  time,  place  and  actors,  shortly  and  brightly 
expressed,  as  are  necessary  to  place  the  subject  clearly 
before  the  reader  and  to  awaken  his  interest. 

ii.  The  Discussion  or  Development  should  give  the 
events  arranged  as  they  occurred.  Only  those  details 
should  be  described  that  are  necessary  to  give  life  to  the 
story  ;  let  every  point  help  the  tale  forward. 

iii.  The  Conclusion  should  be  made  as  striking  as  pos~ 
sible.  The  events  should  have  been  so  described  as  to 
lead  to  a  point  of  decided  interest,  and  if  possible  of 
surprise. 

The  Paragraphs  into  which  the  account  is  divided 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  deal  with  distinct  parts  of  the 
story,  but  should  be  connected  closely  in  point  of  time 
and  action,  in  order  to  prevent  any  break  in  the  reader's 
interest. 
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THE  CREDULOUS  BRAHMIN 

A  pious  Brahmin,  it  is  written,  made  a  vow  that  on  a 
certain  day  he  would  sacrifice  a  sheep,  and  on  the  appointed 
morning  he  went  forth  to  buy  one.  There  lived  in  his 
neighbourhood  three  rogues  who  knew  of  his  vow,  and 
laid  a  scheme  for  profiting  by  it. 

The  first  met  him,  and  said,  O  Brahmin,  wilt  thou 
buy  a  sheep  ?  I  have  one  fit  for  sacrifice.''  ''It  is  for 
that  very  purpose,''  said  the  holy  man,  that  I  came 
forth  this  day."  Then  the  impostor  opened  a  bag,  and 
brought  out  of  it  an  unclean  beast,  an  ugly  dog,  lame 
and  blind.  Thereon  the  Brahmin  cried  out,  ''Wretch, 
who  touchest  things  impure,  and  utterest  things  untrue, 
callest  thou  that  cur  a  sheep?  "  "Truly,"  answered 
the  other,  "it  is  a  sheep  of  the  finest  fleece  and  of  the 
sweetest  flesh.  O  Brahmin,  it  will  be  an  offering  most 
acceptable  to  the  gods."  "  Friend,"  said  the  Brahmin, 
"either  I  or  thou  must  be  blind." 

Just  then  one  of  the  accomplices  came  up.  "  Praised 
be  the  gods,"  said  the  second  rogue,  "  that  I  have  been 
saved  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  market  for  a  sheep  ! 
This  is  such  a  sheep  as  I  wanted.  For  how  much  wilt 
thou  sell  it  ?  "  When  the  Brahmin  heard  this,  his  mind 
wavered  to  and  fro,  like  one  swinging  in  the  air  at  a 
holy  festival.  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  new  comer,  "  take 
heed  what  thou  dost ;  this  is  no  sheep,  but  an  unclean 
cur."  O  Brahmin,"  said  the  new  comer,  "  thou  art 
drunk  or  mad  !  " 

At  this  time  the  third  confederate  drew  near.  "  Let 
us  ask  this  man,"  said  the  Brahmin,  "  what  the  creature 
is,  and  I  will  stand  by  what  he  shall  say."  To  this  the 
others  agreed  ;  and  the  Brahmin  called  out,  "  O  stranger, 
what  dost  thou  call  this  beast  ?  "  "  Surely,  O  Brahmin,'' 
said  the  knave,  "  it  is  a  fine  sheep."    Then  the  Brahmin 
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said,  "  Surely  the  gods  have  taken  away  my  senses/' 
and  he  asked  pardon  of  him  who  carried  the  dog,  and 
bought  it  for  a  measure  of  rice  and  a  pot  of  ghee.* 

Taking  it,  he  made  offering  to  the  gods,  who,  being 
wroth  at  this  unclean  sacrifice,  smote  him  with  a  sore 
disease  in  all  his  joints. — Macaulay. 

Analysis  of  Story. — Notice  how  the  above  narrative 
illustrates  the  points  suggested  on  page  31.  What  is 
the  object  of  paragraph  i.  ?  What  are  you  wondering 
at  the  end  of  it  ?  How  do  the  other  paragraphs  help 
the  story  forward  ?  Is  the  ''order  of  events''  closely 
observed  ?  Is  there  anything  of  interest  or  surprise 
in  the  conclusion  ? 

Unity  in  the  Story. — Are  the  paragraphs  linked 
naturally  ?  Can  you  pass  easily  from  one  point  to  the 
next  ?  Notice  the  use  made  of  The  first,  Just  then,  At 
this  time,  Taking  it. 

Unity  in  the  Paragraph. — Examine  par.  ii.  Notice 
how  the  sentences  are  closely  knit  by  the  use  of  said, 
Then,  Thereon,  answered,  said.  Try  to  find  the  hnks 
in  the  other  paragraphs.  Is  there  one  main  thought, 
and  one  only,  in  each  paragraph  ? 

Choice  of  words. — Impure,  untrue,  unclean — what 
is  the  force  of  the  prefix  ?  finest  fleece,  sweetest  flesh, 
most  acceptable- — how  is  the  comparison  made  ? 

Rogue,  impostor,  knave ;  accomphce,  confederate ; 
certain  day,  appointed  time ;  note  variety  of  terms. 

Study  construction  in  either  I  or  thou  "  ;  "  drunk 
or  mad  "  ;      such  a  sheep  as  I  wanted." 

Note  simplicity  of  language — simple  words  for  a 
simple  tale. 

*  Clarified  butter,  used  by  the  natives  of  India. 
IV  1^ 
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EXERCISES 

i.  Write  the  story  as  told  by  {a)  The  Brahmin,  {b)  one 
of  the  rogues. 

ii.  Imagine  the  excuses  the  Brahmin  might  have 
offered  to  his  gods,  write  in  the  style  in  which  the  Brahmin 
talks  in  the  story. 

iii.  Relate  from  memory  or  invent  a  story  to  show 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  believe  all  you  hear,  even  when 
"  everybody  says  so.''  Perhaps  you  knoW  the  story 
of  the  army  of  a  million  Russians  that  passed  through 
England  in  the  great  war  !  If  not,  ask  some  one  to  tell 
it  to  you. 

THE  BLACK  PRINCE  AT  CRECY 
{Analysis  of  story  as  related  in  Dickens'  "  Children's  Hist,  of  Eng.'') 

Introduction, — King  Edward  III  stationed  on  a  hill, 
directing  the  English  forces,  one  division  of  which 
was  led  by  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

Development, — ^Messenger  to  King — Prince  hard  pressed, 
needing  King's  aid. 

King — "  Son  killed,  wounded  or  unhorsed  ?  " 

Messenger — "  No,  sire  ;  but  he  is  very  hard  pressed." 

King — "  No  aid,  the  boy  must  fight  on  and  '  win  his 
spurs.'  " 

Effect  upon  the  Prince  and  his  men. 

Result  of  the  battle.    (Of  the  French  ii  princes,  1,200 

knights,  20,000  soldiers  lay  dead  on  the  field.) 
Conclusion, — Meeting  between  father  and  son  after 

battle  was  won. 
Exercise, — ^Tell  this  story  in  fuU.    Study  the  paragraphs 

aind  their  connection.    Give    separate  paragraph 

to  each  piece  of  conversation. 
Tell  the  story  of — 
i,  Joan  of  Arc  ancj  Orleans, 
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ii.  Jack  Cornwell  and  the  battle  of  Jutland. 

iii.  Bleriot's  first  flight  across  English  Channel  in  1909. 

iv.  Hawker  and  Grieve's  attempt  in  May,  1919,  to  fly 
the  Atlantic. 

V.  Captain  Sir  John  Alcock  and  Lieut.  Sir  Arthur 
Whitten  Brown's  success  in  June,  1919. 

IMAGINATIVE  EXERCISES 

{Selected  from  Junior  Scholarship  papers,) 

1.  Suppose  you  read  this  in  the  book  of  a  play  that  is 
to  be  acted  by  some  school  children — The  Captive  Prin- 
cess. Act  V.  Scene  3.  The  Castle — Midnight — Enter 
Sir  Percival  and  his  Squire,  with  a  rope  ladder. 

Imagine  the  whole  scene  and  describe  it. 

2.  One  day  three  travellers  met  at  a  spring.  Whilst 
resting  and  refreshing  themselves,  one  of  them  found 
by  the  side  of  the  spring  a  stone  bearing  the  inscription, 

Be  like  this  spring.''  Each  of  the  travellers  suggested 
a  different  way  in  which  they  might  resemble  the  spring. 

Tell  the  story,  and  complete  it  by  giving  the  suggestions 
of  the  three  men. 

3.  A  boy  climbed  over  the  wall  of  an  orchard  and  got 
up  into  a  large  apple  tree.  The  owner  saw  him,  and  when 
the  boy  was  not  looking  placed  a  large  natural-looking 
stuffed  dog  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  owner  then  went 
back  into  the  house  and  watched.    Continue  the  story. 

4.  What  I  think  of  a  Cat.  What  I  think  of  a  Goose. 

[a)  Told  by  a  Mouse.  Told  by  a  Fox. 

\b)  Told  by  a  Dog. 


What  I  think  of  a  Mouse.        What  I  think  of  a  Fox. 
Told  by  a  Cat.  Told  by  a  Rabbit. 
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Lesson  15 
PARAGRAPH  WEAVING  {contd.) 
THE  TREASURE  VALLEY 

"  In  a  lonely  and  mountainous  part  of  Styria,  there  was- 
in  old  time,  a  valley  of  the  most  surprising  fruitfulness, 
It  was  surrounded,  on  all  sides,  by  steep  and  rocky  moun- 
tains, rising  into  peaks,  which  were  always  covered  with 
snow,  and  from  which  a  number  of  torrents  descended  in 
constant  cataracts. 

''One  of  these  fell  westward,  over  the  face  of  a  crag 
so  high,  that,  when  the  sun  had  set  to  everything  else, 
and  all  below  was  darkness,  his  beams  still  shone  full 
upon  this  waterfall,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  shower  of  gold. 
It  was,  therefore,  called  by  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Golden  River. 

''  It  was  strange  that  none  of  these  streams  fell  into  the 
valley  itself.  They  all  descended  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  and  wound  away  through  broad  plains  and 
by  great  cities. 

But  the  clouds  were  drawn  so  constantly  to  the  snowy 
hills,  and  rested  so  softly  in  the  hollow,  that  in  time  of 
drought  and  heat,  when  all  the  country  round  was  burnt 
up,  there  was  still  rain  in  the  little  valley.  Its  crops  were 
so  heavy,  and  its  hay  so  high,  and  its  apples  so  red,  and 
its  grapes  so  blue,  and  its  wine  so  rich,  and  its  honey  so 
sweet,  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  every  one  who  beheld  it, 
and  was  commonly  called  the  Treasure  Valley." — Ruskin. 

The  chief  points  of  a  good  paragraph  are  w^orth 
recalling  : 

I.  A  good  paragraph  consists  of  a  series  of  sentences 
relating  to  one  central  idea,  one  main  thought.  This 
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thought  is  often  placed  at  the  beginning,  but  it  may 
be  given  at  the  end,  to  which  the  preceding  sentences 
lead. 

2.  It  should  grow  naturally,  i.e.  should  have  a  succes- 
sion of  sentences  all  bearing  upon  the  one  idea,  developing 
it,  explaining  it,  or  leading  to  it. 

3.  It  should  contain  a  variety  of  sentences,  varied  both 
in  length  and  form. 

4.  It  should  be  possible  to  summarize  the  paragraph 
in  one  sentence. 

In  such  a  paragraph  a  description  may  be  painted  or  a 
story  told,  but  where  the  description  or  the  story  is  long 
writers  prefer  to  make  more  than  one  paragraph.  Each 
paragraph  then  becomes  a  link  in  a  narrative  chain,  and 
adds  a  new  detail  or  incident.  But  the  Hnks  must  be  so 
joined  that  the  result  is  a  smooth,  continuous  whole. 
That  is,  the  paragraphs  must  follow  naturally,  one  from  the 
other,  so  that  the  reader's  interest  is  maintained  easily. 

Study  the  smooth  connections  made  by  Ruskin  in 
Th&  Treasure  Valley.  He  passes  from  a  number  of 
torrents  in  par.  i.  to  ''One  of  these  "  in  par.  ii.  ;  and 
back  again  to  them  all  in  par.  iii. — ''none  of  these.'' 
Par.  i.  leads  easily  to  par.  ii.,  but  par.  iii.  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise in  that  it  adds  an  unexpected  fact — no  streams,  jy^^ 
fruitful,  see  par.  i.  Therefore  in  par.  iv.  he  uses  hut  as  a 
connective,  always  an  expectant,"  stimulating  "  link, 
and  the  secret  follows. 

Study  the  structure  of  the  sentences — in  the  first 
the  point  is  at  the  end ;  so  it  is  in  sentences  3,  7  and 
8 — all  are  leading  on,''  "  interest-exciting  "  sentences. 
In  the  paragraphs,  too,  the  same  plan  is  followed.  But 
this  ''leading  on"  form  is  varied  by  the  use  of  others, 
and  note,  too,  how  the  length  of  the  sentences  varies. 
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Study  the  language  of  the  extract.  A  valley  of 
the  most  surprising  fruitfulness/'  Compare  with  a  very 
fruitful  valley/'  Examine  the  phrases  snowy  hills/' 
rested  so  softly  '' — what  impression  is  given  by  them  ? 
In  the  last  sentence  note  the  simple  words  that  are  used, 
• — are  they  suitable  for  describing  crops  and  fruit  ?  Note 
again  in  the  last  sentence  the  repeated  and  "  ;  what  is 
its  effect  ?  Which  is  more  expressive, — Its  crops  were 
so  rich  and  varied  that  it  was  called  the  Treasure  Valley/' 
or  as  Ruskin  wrote  it  ?    What  then  is  one  effect  of  detail  ? 

Finally  note  that  the  four  paragraphs  form  a 
development  of  the  first  sentence. 

Exercises 

I.  Tense  test.    Write  par.  4  in  the  present  tense. 

ii.  Tense  and  person  test.  Suppose  the  valley  to  be 
describing  itself,  write  it  in  the  present  tense. — I  am  to 
be  found,"  etc.  ;      Surrounding  me,''  etc. 

iii.  Imagine  yourself  on  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  this 
valley,  describe  the  valley  and  its  surroundings — take 
your  details  from  the  above  and  your  plan  (if  you  wish) 
from  Kingsley's  par.,  page  89  in  Book  III. 

iv.  Describe  any  valley  you  know. 

iv.     The  story  of  a  drop  of  water."    Tell  it. 

You  can  make  the  drop  of  water  tell  its  own  story, — 
its  journey  from  sea  to  sea  via  air  and  river.  Make  your 
account  interesting — picture  its  hfe  in  the  sea,  one  of 
milUons,  boats  bounding  over  it,  fish  dashing  by  it,  etc.  ; 
how  it  answered  the  call  of  the  sun,"  with  many  others, 
a  cloud  "  of  them,  higher  and  higher,  over  men  and  trees 
and  cities — birds  skimming,  aeroplanes  cutting — ^v^^arm, 
light,  happy.  One  day  colder,  crowded  together, 
heavier,  faUing,  old  shape  once  more,  field,  some  swallowed 
by  roots,  he  and  others  off  to  the  sea  again  via  a  stream. 
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Rain 

"Every  valley  drinks. 

Every  dell  and  hollow ; 
Where  the  kind  rain  sinks  and  sinks 

Green  of  Spring  will  follow. 
But  for  fattening  rain 

We  should  have  no  flowers, 
Never  a  bud  or  leaf  again 

But  for  soaking  showers." 

C.  Rossetti. 

Song  of  the  Seedling 

"  Tell,  Httle  seedling,  murmuring  germ. 
Why  are  you  joyful  ?    What  do  you  sing  ?  " 
Raindrops  patter  above  my  head — 

Drip,  drip,  drip, 
To  moisten  the  mould  where  my  roots  are  fed— 
Sip,  sip,  sip." 

John  Gray. 

Exercises 

i.  Write  two  or  three  paragraphs  about  "  Rain." 
Notes. — Some  thoughts  about  rain  and  its  uses  are 

given  above  by  two  poets.  You  can  think  out  many 
more.  Put  your  ideas  down  roughly  first,  then  arrange 
them  in  some  definite  order.  Perhaps  you  can  describe 
its  formation,  from  light  feathery  clouds  to  dull  leaden 
ones,  and  so  on  to  the  fall.  Tell  how  and  when  rain 
is  welcome,  and  when  unwelcome.  In  conclusion  weigh 
the  comforts  of  it  against  its  discomforts. 

ii.  Write  a  description  of  a     Rainy  Day." 

iii.  "  Rain  in  summer  " — write  two  or  three  descriptive 
paragraphs.    Read  Longfellow's  poem. 
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iv.  From  a  drop  of  water  to  a  flake  of  snow.  Tell  the 
story. 

V.  Tell  the  story  of  a  grain  of  corn — First  the  blade^ 
then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
Where  does  that  sentence  come  from  ? 

vi.  From  seed  to  fruit.  Tell  the  story  of  any  that  you 
have  grown,  and  gathered,  or  watched  grow. 


Lesson  i6 
THE  STUDY  OF  CONNECTIVES 

i.  Connectives  used  to  add  one  fact  to  another  : 

and,  both  .  .  .  and,  not  only  .  .  .  Hit  also. 

"  He  came  near  and  kissed  him,  and  blessed  him."-- 
Gen.  xxvn.  27. 

Both  in  number  and  weight  of  guns,  they  had  a 
decided  superiority.'' — Southey. 

"  Sir  Roger  is  one  of  those  who  is  not  only  at  peace 
within  himself,  hut  also  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  about 
him." — Addison, 

When,  whence,  where,  who,  whom,  which,  whose  are 
often  used  to  add  one  statement  to  another. 

And  in  Cornwall  now,  where  the  sea-coast  is  very 
gloomy,  steep  and  rugged,  where  the  wind  and  waves 
howl  drearily,  and  split  the  solid  rocks  into  arches  and 
caverns,  there  are  very  ancient  ruins  ;  which  the  people 
call  the  ruins  of  King  Arthur's  Castle.'' — Dickens. 

ii.  Connectives  used  to  show  contrast : 

But,  yet,  however,  nevertheless,  although. 
"  He  felt  him  and  said.  The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice  but 
the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau." — Gen,  xxvii.  22. 
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"  Calm  and  alone,  hut  firm  as  an  oak  against  flight  stood 
the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings/' — Lytton, 

"  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on  for 
ever/' — Tennyson. 

But  the  boy,  although  he  said  very  little  about  it,  had 
his  own  share  of  curiosity/' — Hawthorne, 

"  But  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides  has  a  hundred 
heads!"  ''Nevertheless/'  replied  Hercules,  ''I  would 
rather  fight  two  such  dragons  than  a  single  hydra/' — 
Hawthorne. 

''  The  earth  untilled  produces  for  them  rich  wheat  and 
barley  and  grapes,  yet  they  have  neither  bread  nor  wine/' 
— Homer. 

His  face  expressed  so  much  horror  at  the  idea  of 
looking  into  the  box  that  Pandora  thought  it  best  not  to 
suggest  it  any  more.  Still,  however ^  she  could  not  help 
thinking  and  talking  about  it/' — Hawthorne. 

iii.  Connectives  expressing  inference  : 

Fory  therefore^  because. 

"  Lay  aside  your  cloak,  O  Birch-tree  \ 
For  the  summer  time  is  coming/' 

Longfellow. 

"  The  guests  seemed  to  think  it  better  to  accomplish  a 
good  part  of  their  journey  before  the  heat  of  the  day 
should  come  on.  They  therefore  set  out  immediately/' — 
Hawthorne. 

I  choose  this  man  to  be  my  friend  because  he  is  able 
to  give  me  counsel/' — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Note. — [a)  When  for  is  used,  the  inference  is  given  in 
the  first  sentence,  and  the  reason  in  the  second. 

(&)  When  therefore  is  used  the  reason  is  given  in  the 
first  sentence,  and  the  inference  in  the  second, 
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iv.  Connectives  used  in  pairs,  expressing  alternative 
or  choice  :  cither  .  .  ,  or,  neither  .  .  .  nor 

The  bear  either  heard  him  or  found  by  scent  she  was 
wrong." — Reade. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be." — Shakespeare. 

Study  the  use  of  the  connectives  in  the  foUpv^ing  : 

Theseus  wished  to  go  forward  ;  but  he  was  ashamed 
to  seem  churUsh  to  so  hospitable  a  man  ;  and  he  was 
curious  to  see  that  wondrous  bed;  and  beside,  he  was 
hungry  and  weary  ;  yet  he  shrank  from  the  man,  he  knew 
not  why  ;  for  though  his  voice  was  gentle  and  fawning,  it 
was  dry  and  husky  like  a  toad's  ;  and  though  his  eyes 
were  gentle,  they  were  dull  and  cold  Hke  stones/'—- 
Kings  ley. 


Lesson  17 
CHOICE  OF  WORDS 

PART  I.  VERBS 

Good  writers  try  to  find  words  which  fit  their  purpose 
exactly.  For  instance,  Charles  Kingsley  in  writing  about 
a  boat  said,  "  It  rode  upon  the  surges,  and  leapt  from  wave 
to  wave."  He  knew  that  those  two  verbs  accurately 
described  the  action  of  a  boat  in  a  storm. 

Similarly  Hoffman  of     Matches  "  wrote — 
They  crackle  so,  and  spit,  and  flame.'* 

Tennyson  of    The  Brook  "  wrote  : 

"  I  sparkle  out  among  the  fern,  to  bicker  down  a  valley. 
I  chatter  over  stony  ways,  I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles.  I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
among  my  skimming  swallows,    I  mvtrmur  under  moon 
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and  stars  ;  I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars  ;  I  loiter  round  my 
cresses  ;  and  out  again  I  curve  and  flow  to  join  the  brim- 
ming river/' 

Study  the  verbs  in  this  extract : 

''  I  never  saw  daffodils  so  beautiful.  They  grew  among 
the  mossy  stones  about  them.  Some  rested  their  heads 
on  the  stones,  as  on  a  pillow  ;  the  rest  tossed  and  reeled, 
and  danced,  and  seemed  as  if  they  laughed  with  the  wind, 
they  looked  so  gay  and  glancing/' — D.  Wordsworth. 

Exercises 

1/ You  have  heard  the  noise  made  by  the  wind,  the 
rain,  a  stream,  the  sea  ; — write  a  list  of  verbs  describing 
exactly  the  sounds  you  have  heard  made  by  them  at 
different  times. 

ii.  Now  write  a  paragraph  describing  as  strikingly  as 
possible  a  storm  on  land  or  by  the  sea  ;  or  a  thunder- 
storm. 

iii.  Write  lists  of  verbs  : 

[a)  To  describe  the  vaxied  movements  of  different  birds. 

[b]  To  describe  the  soimds  made  by  them  at  different 
times. 

iv.  Describe  any  country  scene  you  have  witnessed ; 
use  as  many  suitable  phrases  as  you  can  to  express  rural 
sounds  ;  e.g.  the  twitter  of  birds,  the  buzzing  of  bees  ; 
the  hum  of  insects  ;   the  lowing  of  cattle  ;  etc. 

V.  Describe  any  busy  town  scene  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  These  words  may  suggest  others  to  you — • 
hum,  roar,  patter,  clatter,  rush,  scream,  hoot,  cries. 

vi.  Describe  a  railway  scene.  Try  to  use  words  that 
fit  the  noise  and  excitement  of  a  busy  station. 

vii.  Describe  any  lively  seaside  scene. 
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Lesson  i8 
CHOICE  OF  WORDS 

PART  II.  ADJECTIVES 

"  It  was  one  January  morning,  very  early, — a  pinching 
frosty  morning — the  cove  all  grey  with  hoar-frost,  the 
ripple  lapping  softly  on  the  stones,  the  sun  still  low  and 
only  touching  the  hilltops/' — R,  L,  Stevenson. 

"  Every  tree  and  every  branch  was  encrusted  with 
bright  and  delicate  hoarfrost,  white  and  pure  as  snow, 
delicate  and  defined  as  carved  ivory." — Miss  Mitford. 

Exercises 

Study  the  above  descriptions  carefully  and  : — 

i.  Describe  an  April  morning,  or  a  June  morning. 

ii.  Describe  an  August  morning,  or  a  November  morning. 

Study  the  striking  use  here  made  of  adjectives  and 
adjective  phrases  : 

Gold  !  gold  !  gold  !  gold  ! 

Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold. 

Molten,  graven,  hammered  and  rolled  ; 

Heavy  to  get  and  light  to  hold  ; 

Hoarded,  bartered,  bought  and  sold  ; 

Stolen,  borrowed,  squandered,  doled  : 

Spumed  by  the  young  but  hugged  by  the  old 

To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mouJd — 

Price  of  many  a  crime  untold ; 

Gold  !  gold  !  gold  !  gold  ! 

Good  or  bad  a  thousandfold.  " 


Exercises 

i.  Write  a  paragraph  on  Gold,  taking  ideas  from  the 
verse  above. 
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ii.  Write  a  few  lines  on  Fire,  or  Wind,  or  Snow,  or  Rain 
using  adjectives  as  forcibly  as  you  can. 

Lesson  19 

PART  III.   VERBS  AND  ADJECTIVES 

"  Presently  there  came  five  little  bits  of  brown  bodies, 
long,  and  lithe,  and  slender,  racing  along  on  their  tiny 
short  legs  far  faster  than  you  would  have  thought  possible, 
following  the  scent  of  the  rabbit.  .  .  .  And  their  fierce 
little  eyes  flashed,  and  their  sharp  little  teeth  gleamed  as 
they  dashed  away  through  the  grass  ...  I  suppose, 
for  its  size,  there  is  no  creature  on  earth  so  fierce  and 
bloodthirsty  as  a  weasel ;  but  remember,  too,  that  he  is 
also  the  pluckiest  little  beast  that  there  is,  and  would  fight 
you  and  me  if  we  drove  him  too  far  .  .  .  The  rabbit  went 
on  for  a  little  way  and  then  lay  down  and  squealed  most 
miserably.'' — Hon,  /.  W,  Fortesme. 

Study  carefully  this  description.  Note  the  Adjectives 
used,  simple,  but  accurate,  e.g.  long,  and  lithe,  and  slender 
— the  writer  had  evidently  seen  a  weazel.  Note  the  pur- 
poseful repetition  of  and.  Study  the  verbs— note  how 
well  they  fit. 

Exercises 

i.  Have  you  seen  a  dog  (a  greyhound  say)  chase  a  cat, 
watched  the  unequal  chase  and  then  seen  the  cat  turn 
and  face  the  hound  ?  Describe  the  whole  scene,  including 
that  characteristic  pose  of  the  cat. 

ii.  Have  you  seen  a  dog  chasing  a  rabbit,  or  a  ferret 
after  a  rabbit,  or  a  sparrowhawk  hovering  above  and 
descending  upon  a  bird,  or  a  dog  rounding  up  "  and 
driving  a  flock  of  sheep  ?    Describe  one  or  more  of  these. 

iii.  You  must  have  seen  at  some  time  a  man  or  a  boy 
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chasing  his  hat  along  a  muddy  road  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
Describe  it,  and  then  read  Dickens'  account  in  Book 
V,  p.  io6. 

iv.  Have  you  ever  witnessed  a  runaway  scene  ? 
Describe  it. 

V.  Write  a  descriptive  paragraph  and  make  us  see  the 
difference  between  the  walk  of  a  policeman,  a  postman,  a 
soldier,  a  sailor. 

vi.  Describe  the  walk  of  a  man  off  to  business  in  the 
morning,  and  that  of  his  return  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

Lesson  20 

part  iv.  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs 

Up  he  came  a  thousand  fathoms,  among  clouds  of  sea- 
moths,  which  fluttered  round  his  head.  There  were 
moths  with  pink  heads  and  wings  and  opal  bodies,  that 
flapped  about  slowly  ;  moths  with  brown  wings  that 
flapped  about  quickly  ;  yellow  shrimps  that  hopped  and 
skipped  most  quickly  of  all ;  and  jellies  of  all  the  colours 
in  the  world,  that  neither  hopped  nor  skipped,  but  only 
dawdled  and  yawned,  and  would  not  get  out  of  his  way. 
The  dog  snapped  at  them  till  his  jaws  were  tired.'' — From 
The  Water-Babies, 

Use  the  above  paragraph  as  a  study  in  the  fitting  use  of 
verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs.  Note  also  the  expression 
''Clouds  of  sea-moths.'' 

Exercises 

i.  Now  try  to  write  a  paragraph  about  "  Birds." 
Select  for  treatment  one  point  with  which  you  are  quite 
famihar,  e.g.  their  movements  on  the  ground,  or  in  air  ; 
their  songs,  their  danger-note  ;  the  places  they  frequent. 
Be  definite  in  your  use  of  words,  not  all  birds  hop"  on 
the  ground,  some  walk,  some  run  ;  no  two  types  move 
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exactly  alike.  They  differ  too  in  flight, — they  may  soar, 
hover,  ghde  or  swoop  ;  neither  are  their  songs  ahke  nor  is 
the  song  of  any  individual  bird  always  the  same. 

ii.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  ''Trees  in  winter/' 
Each  type  of  tree  has  definite  distinguishing  marks,  e.g. 
in  form  ;  in  the  outline  it  makes  against  the  sky  ;  in 
position  of  branches  ;  in  the  arrangement  of  its  network 
of  twigs  ;  in  colour,  shape,  size  and  position  of  buds  ;  in 
colour  and  texture  of  bark.  Make  your  description 
accurate  by  really  searching  for  the  most  fitting  words. 

Exercises  from  Junior  Scholarship  Papers 

I.        ''Never  a  flower  in  the  meadows. 
And  April  half-way  done  ! 
The  east  wind  blew  so  bitter. 

He  half  put  out  the  sun. 
Never  a  flower  in  the  woodlands, 

And  near  the  first  of  May  ! 
The  moon  and  the  frost  together 

They  made  it  light  as  day. 
Then  a  great  gray  cloud  came  flying 

Softly  out  of  the  West  .  .  — J.  Halsham 
An  interesting  story  is  begun  in  the  above  lines.  Tell 
the  whole  story  in  your  own  words,  including  in  full  the 
result  of  the  coming  of  the  cloud. 

April  Rain 
n.  ''It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me, 

It's  raining  daf-odils  ; 
In  every  dimpled  drop  I  see 

Wild  flowers  on  the  hills. 
It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me, 
It's  raining  roses  down,"  etc. 

R.  Loveman, 

Express  in  your  own  words  the  ideas  in  the  above  hues 
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Lesson  21 
NARRATIVE  WORK  {contd.) 
"  STOP  THIEF  ! 
"  '  Stop  thief  !    Stop  thief  !  '    There  is  a  magic  in  the 
sound.    The  tradesman  leaves  his  counter,  and  the  car- 
man his  waggon  ;  the  butcher  throws  down  his  tray  ;  the 
baker  his  basket ;  the  milkman  his  pail ;  the  errand-boy 
his  parcels  ;  the  schoolboy  his  marbles.    Away  they  run, 
pell-mell,   helter-skelter,    slap-dash :    tearing,  yeUing, 
screaming,  knocking  down  the  passengers  as  they  turn 
the  corners,  rousing  up  the  dogs,  and  astonishing  the 
fowls  :  and  streets,  squares,  and  courts,  re-echo  with  the 
sound. 

'  Stop  thief  !  Stop  thief  !  '  The  cry  is  taken  up  by 
a  hundred  voices,  and  the  crowd  accumulate  at  every 
turning.  Away  they  fly,  splashing  through  the  mud,  and 
rattling  along  the  pavements  .  up  go  the  windows,  out 
run  the  people,  onward  bear  the  mob,  a  whole  audience 
desert  Punch  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  plot,  and,  joining 
the  rushing  throng,  swell  the  shout,  and  lend  fresh  vigour 
to  the  cry,  '  Stop  thief  !    Stop  thief  !  ' 

'  Stop  thief  !  Stop  thief  !  '  There  is  a  passion  joY 
hunting  something  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  breast. 
One  wretched  breathless  child — terror  in  his  looks,  agony 
in  his  eyes,  large  drops  of  perspiration  streaming  down  his 
face — strains  every  nerve  to  make  head  upon  his  pur- 
suers ;  and  as  they  follow  on  his  track,  and  gain  upon  him 
every  instant,  they  hail  his  decreasing  strength  with 
still  louder  shouts,  and  whoop  and  scream  with  joy, 
'  Stop  thief  !  ' 

Stopped  at  last  !  A  clever  blow.  He  is  down  upon 
the  pavement  ;  and  the  crowd  eagerly  gather  round 
him  :  each  new  comer,  jostling  and  struggUng  with  the 
others  to  catch  a  glimpse." — From  Oliver  Twist, 
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The  above  is  a  very  real  account  of  a  chase, —  we  can 
see  the  crowd,  hear  the  shouts  and  feel  keenly  for  the 
poor  boy.  Let  us  try  to  see  how  Dickens  secured  this 
result : 

1.  The  account  is  w^ritten  in  the  present  tense, 

consequently  we  can  see  the  action  in  progress  and  follow 
it  from  point  to  point. 

2.  Words  are  especially  selected  to  express  and 
describe  action,  e.g.  Away  they  run,  pelUmell, 
helter-skelter  "  ;  "  away  they  fly,  splashing,  rattling,  etc/' 

3.  Variety  is  shown  in  the  form  of  the  sentences. 

i.  Long  and  short  sentences  are  mixed,  but  short  ones 
are  chiefly  used  to  describe  the  chase,  especially  the  first 
part  of  it,— short  sentences  stir  the  mind,  hold  the  interest 
and  carry  it  quickly  along.  Longer  sentences  are  used 
later  as  the  boy  tires,  and  his  decreasing  strength  is 
pictured.  Short  ones  are  again  used  at  the  end  to  express 
his  sudden  stop  and  fall. 

ii.  One  verb  serves  for  several  sentences  (see  throws  in 
par.  i)  and  so  quickens  the  action. 

iii.  Participles  are  freely  used,  each  giving  an  action 
in  itself  and  so  saving  a  sentence,  e.g.  tearing,  yelHng, 
screaming. 

iv.  Sentences  are  inverted  to  stimulate  interest  and 
to  give  emphasis  to  a  particular  word  by  moving  it  to  an 
unexpected  position,  e.g.  up  go,  out  run,  etc. 

4.  Punctuation  is  skilfully  used  : 

1.  Semi-colons  divide  many  sentences  in  par.  i, — form- 
ing a  less  complete  break  than  full  stops. 

ii.  Commas  in  par.  i  separate  adjectives  in  series, 
participles  in  series,  nouns  in  series,— all  carrying  the 
reader  on  quickly. 

iii.  The  dash  is  used  in  par.  iii.  so  that  description  of  the 
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boy  may  be  thrown  in,  as  it  were,  without  breaking  the 
run  of  the  story. 

5.  The  paragraphs  are  united  by  the  use  of  an 

exciting  phrase,  helping  to  maintain  the  breathless 
interest. 

Exercises 

i.  Describe  any  hunt  or  chase  that  you  have  seen,  or 
can  imagine. 

ii.  Describe  the  Fire  Brigade  setting  off  to  a  fire. 

iii.  Try  to  tell  the  story  of  the  panic  caused  by  Drake's 
fireships  coming  amongst  the  Spanish  ships  at  anchor,  as 
told— 

(i.)  By  an  English  sailor, 
(ii.)  By  a  Spanish  sailor. 

iv.  Tell  the  story  of  the  "  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,'* 
as  graphically  as  you  can. 

V.  Describe  any  wreck-scene  that  you  have  heard  of,  or 
read  details  of,  or  seen. 

Lesson  22 

BEAUTY  IN  LANGUAGE 


Literal  Language. 

Figurative  Language. 

The  Assyrians  came  down 

i. 

The  Assyrians  came  down 

fiercely  on  the  helpless 

like  a  wolf  on  the  fold 

Israelites. 

— Byron. 

Her  eyes  were  a  beautiful 

ii. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the 

blue. 

fairy  flax. — Longfellow. 

Judah  is  fierce  and  strong. 

iii. 

Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp. 

—Bible. 

i\Ian  is  hopeful  in  the  pre- 

iv. 

To-day  he  puts  forth  the 

sent  and  successful  later. 

tender  leaves  of  hope, 
to-morrow  blossoms. 

— Shakespeare. 

In  the  above  pairs  of  sentences,  ideas  are  expressed  in 
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two  different  ways, — first  in  plain  direct  language, 
secondly  in  a  more  picturesque  way  by  comparing  the 
action  or  thing  or  idea  to  some  striking  action,  object, 
or  idea  which  it  seems  to  resemble  in  one  particular  point. 
This  latter  form  of  expression  is  more  telling  and  beauti- 
ful, it  fixes  the  image  on  the  mind. 

Notice  in  sentences  i.  and  ii.  likenesses  are  pointed  out, 
the  fierceness  of  the  Assyrian  and  the  helplessness  of  the 
Israelites  are  vividly  expressed  by  comparing  them  with 
a  wolf  and  a  fold.''  This  form  of  comparison,  which 
is  generally  introduced  by  like  "  or  ''as/'  where  one 
thing  is  compared  with  another  because  it  resembles  it 
in  one  particular  quality  although  the};^  differ  widely  in 
most  other  respects,  is  called  a  Simile. 

In  sentences  iii.  and  iv.  the  comparison  is  more  direct, 
Judah  "  is  said  to  he  a  ''  lion's  whelp,"  because  he 
possesses  one  or  more  of  the  qualities  of  a  young  Hon.  In 
sentence  iv.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  man "  as  if  he 
were  a  tree,"  by  expressing  the  idea  of  the  growth  of  a 
man's  ambitions  in  terms  of  the  growth  of  leaves  and 
blossoms.  When  the  likeness  is  thus  expressed  direct, 
without  the  use  of  like  "  or  ''  as,"  or  other  link,  we  are 
said  to  use  a  Metaphor. 

Metaphors  and  Similes  are  called  Figures  of  Speech. 

Language  in  which  they  are  used  is  said  to  be  figurative. 
Good  writers  and  speakers  use  figures  of  speech  freely  ;  in 
the  Bible  they  abound. 


Simile. 


Metaphor. 


I  am  like  a  broken  vessel. 

Psalm  31. 
The  English  shafts  fell  like 

hail. 


The  English  shafts  in  volleys 
hailed. — Marmion, 


I  am  a  broken  vessel. 
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Study  the  figurative  language  in  these  extracts  taken 
from    The  King  of  the  Golden  River    [John  Ruskin)  : 

His  feather  hung  down  between  his  legs  like  a  beaten 
puppy's  tail,  dripping  like  an  umbrella  ;  and  from  the 
ends  of  his  moustaches  the  water  was  running  into  his 
waistcoat  pockets,  and  out  again  like  a  mill  stream/' 

The  gold  was  all  melted,  and  its  surface  as  smooth 
and  polished  as  a  river/' 

"  The  bank  of  black  cloud  had  risen  very  high,  and  its 
edges  were  tossing  and  tumbling  like  the  waves  of  the 
angry  sea/' 

The  sky  where  the  sun  was  setting  was  all  level  and 
like  a  lake  of  blood/' 

As  Gluck  gazed,  young  flowers  opened  suddenly  along 
the  river  sides,  as  stars  leap  out  when  twilight  is  deepen- 
ing/' 

Exercises 

i.  Use  these  comparisons  in  sentences  : 

,  .  as  a  peacock  .  .  .  as  a  serpent    .  .  .  like  the  sands. 
...  as  a  dove      .  .  .  like  the  stars  .  .  .  like  a  lamb. 
...  as  a  lily        .  .  .  like  a  snail     .  .  .  like  a  lion. 

ii.  Make  sentences  using  these  metaphors  :  ship  of 
the  desert  ;  clouds  of  sorrow  ;  dogs  of  war  ;  the  salt  of 
the  earth  ;  the  monarch  of  mountains  ;  tongues  of  lire. 

iii.  Use  these  comparisons  in  sentences : 

as  innocent  as  .  .  .  as  swift  as  .  .  .  as  blind  as  .  .  . 
as  patient  as  .  .  .       as  proud  as  .  .  .    as  safe  as   .  .  . 

iv.  Describe  a  thunder-storm,  or  a  storm  on  the  coast, 
or  a  fire,  using  figurative  language. 

V.  Make  a  simile  or  a  metaphor  to  describe  an  aeroplane 
in  flight.  Think  of  birds  and  their  movements — they 
skim,  float,  flit.  Think  of  a  hawk — it  hovers,  swoops, 
darts. 
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Exercises  from  Junior  Scholarship  Papers 

1.  State  clearly  what  is  meant  by  each  of  these  sayings  : 

{a)  Making  ends  meet.  (&)  Burying  the  hatchet. 
(c)  Drawing  lots.  {d)  Reading  between  the 

lines. 

[e)  Losing  one's  head.  (/)  Playing  the  game. 
Tell  a  story  in  illustration  of  one  of  the  phrases. 

(In  the  following  exercises,  show  your  skill  in  using  descrip- 
tive language.) 

2.  Describe  your  town  on  a  market  day — make  a  point 
of  the  life  and  movement  of  the  scene. 

3.  Describe  any  busy  street  scene  that  you  know  well. 

4.  Draw  contrasts  between  street  scenes  on  a  wet  day, 
windy  day,  and  hot  day. 

t  '       5.  Describe  the  scene  in  the  busiest  shop  you  know 
at  the  busiest  time  of  the  day. 

6.  Make  a  picture  of  this  :  Mousehole — cat  watching 
but  unseen — mouse  alert — ^just  peeps — cat  still  unseen — 
mouse  out — ^result. 

7.  Some  boys  are  playing  by  a  river.  There  is  an 
accident  and  a  rescue.    Build  up  the  whole  scene. 

8.  Make  a  picture  of  a  dog's  successful  ^.ttempt,  after 
many  tries,  to  secure  a  bone  from  a  butcher's  shop,  in 
spite  of  the  butcher's  presence. 

9.  Describe  this  scene  :  Rabbit  feeding  in  a  field — a 
greyhound  appears.  Picture  it  thus- — Peace,  action, 
death  (or  escape). 
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Lesson  23 

LITTLE  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH 

On     Each  "  and     Every  " 

*  Is  every  boy  here  ?  "  asked  Squeers  in  a  tremendous 
voice.  Every  boy  was  there,  but  every  boy  was  afraid 
to  speak  ;  so  Squeers  glared  along  the  lines  to  assure 
himself,  and  every  eye  drooped,  and  every  head  cowered 
down  as  he  did  so.  '  Each  boy  keep  his  place,'  said 
Squeers,  administering  his  favourite  blow  to  the  desk.— 
Dickens,'' 

Find  illustrations  of  the  following  rules  in  the  above 
extract : 

1.  Each  "  and  every  "  are  used  in  the  singular 
number. 

2.  They  take  singular  verbs. 

3.  They  are  followed  by  singular  nouns  or  pronouns. 
vSimilarly      Everybody "  and  **  Every  one "  are 

singular,  therefore  they  take  singular  verbs,  and  pronouns 
following  them  and  standing  for  them  should  be  singular 
too,  e.g.. 

Everybody  kept  fo's  head  as  best  he  might." — Macau- 
lay. 

On  None 

i.  There  '^s  none  righteous,  no   not  one/' — Bible, 

ii.  The  trees  and  the  flowers  seem  running  a  race, 
But  none  treads  down  the  other.'' — Rands 

iii.  None  knows  better  than  Here  ward  that  all  is 
over/' — Kingsley. 

iv.  "  None  of  The  Wake's  crafty  deeds  is  told  so  care- 
fully and  lovingly,  and  none  was  so  often  sung  in  after 
years  by  farm-house  hearths,  as  this." — Kingsley. 

In  these  examples  none  is  singular,  but  writers  some- 
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times  take  "  none  to  mean  not  any  and  use  a  plural 
verb  with  it  ;  thus  Kingsley  writes  : 

What  were  the  approaches  on  the  west  ?  There 
wera  none,'' 

On     Either      and     Neither  " 

**  Either  "  means  one  of  two  "  and  should  never 
be  used  of  more  than  two  objects  or  ideas,  e.g.  I 

saw  nothing  but  death  before  me,  either  that  I  should  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  murdered  by  savages.'' 

Either  "  is  sometimes  incorrectly  used  in  the  sense  of 
''each''  or  "both,"  e.g.  ''On  either  side  of  the  river 
was  the  Tree  of  Life." — Bible, 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 

Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye." 

— Tennyson. 

Neither  is  the  negative  of  either  ;  and  it, 
too,  may  be  used  of  only  two  objects,  e.g., 

The  trees  and  the  flowers  seem  running  a  race, 

But  none  treads  down  the  other ; 
And  neither  thinks  it  his  disgrace 

To  be  later  than  his  brother." 

• — Rands. 

Notes. 

i.  "  Neither  thinks,"  that  is  "  not  one  of  the  two  kinds 
thinks,'' 

ii.  The  singular  "  neither  "  is  followed  by  the  singular 
"his." 

Neither  .  .  •  nor,      Either  •  .  .  or. 

Neither  "  as  an  alternative  must  be  followed  by 
**  nor,"  (;never  by  "  or")  and  should  never  be  used  of 
more  than  two  persons,  or  obiects,  or  actions,  e.g.. 
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Who  has  seen  the  wind  ? 
Neither  you  nor  1." 

—Rossetti. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be/' 

— Hamlet. 

'"There  was  among  them  neither  unity  nor  plan/' 

— Kingsley. 

"  Here  ward  swore  a  great  oath  that  he  would  neither 
eat  bread  nor  drink  water,  while  there  was  a  Norman 
left  in  Bourne/' — Kingsley, 

Criticise  the  following  sentence  from  Defoe's  Robinson 
Crusoe  : 

I  had  neither  food,  horse,  clothes,  weapon,  nor  place 
to  fly  to/' 

Two  singular  nouns  connected  by  **  Neither  .  .  , 
nor  "  take  a  singular  verb,  e.g.  "  Neither  Tom  nor 
John  has  seen  the  wind." 

Criticise  the  following  from  Kingsley 's  Heroes : 
Neither  seal  nor  seagull  dare  come  near." 

Either  "  as  an  alternative  must  be  followed  by 
or,"  and  should  never  be  used  of  more  than  two 
persons,  objects,  or  actions. 

Criticise  the  following  from  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  : 
In  despair  of  any  relief  I  saw  nothing  but  death  before 
me,  either  that  I  should  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts, 
murdered  by  savages,  or  perish  for  want  of  food/' 

Two  singular  nouns  connected  by  Either  .  .  . 
or  "  take  a  singular  verb. 

It  should  be  noted  that  whilst  "  either  .  .  .  or  "  applies 
to  one  of  the  two  things,  neither  .  .  .  nor  "  applies  to 
both,  e.g., 
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Either  Nelson  or  Wellington  was  killed  in  action 
(not  both). 

Neither  Nelson  nor  Wellington  lost  a  battle  {both). 

Study  these  paragraphs  : 

Alan  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but 
jumped  clean  upon  the  middle  rock,  and  fell  there  on  his 
hands  and  knees  to  check  himself,  for  that  rock  was 
srtiall/* — R.  L.  Stevenson. 

They  came  by  daybreak  to  the  land  where  the 
Cyclops  dwell,  a  sort  of  giant  shepherds  that  neither  sow 
nor  plough,  but  the  earth  untilled  produces  for  them  rich 
wheat  and  barley  and  grapes,  yet  they  have  neither 
bread  nor  wine,  nor  know  the  arts  of  cultivation  nor  care 
to  know  them." — Homer. 

I  have  neither  eyes  to  see  in  this  place,  nor  tongue  to 
speak,  unless  he  House  gives  me  leave. " — The  Speaker  to 
Charles  /. 

I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth,  action,  nor 
utterance  nor  the  power  of  speech  to  stir  men's  blood/' — 

Julius  Caesar,    Act  iii. 

A  study  in  agreement  in  number. 

"  There  was  a  change  in  the  village.  The  prison  on  the 
crag  was  not  so  dominant  as  of  yore.  There  were  soldiers 
to  guard  it,  but  not  many  ;  there  were  officers  to  guard 
the  soldiers,  but  not  one  of  them  knew  what  his  men 
would  do.  Far  and  wide  lay  a  ruined  country.  Every 
green  leaf,  every  blade  of  grass  was  as  shrivelled  and  poor 
as  the  miserable  people.  Everything  was  bowed  down, 
dejected,  and  broken.  Dwellings,  fences,  animals,  men, 
women  and  children  were  worn  out." — Dickens. 

Study  the  construction  of  the  paragraph.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  the  first  sentence  ?    What  object  do  the 
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succeeding  sentences  serve  ?  Summarise  the  paragraph 
in  one  short  sentence. 

Lesson  24 
SENTENCE  STRUCTURE  (VIL) 
How  to  begin  a  sentence — illustrations  : — 

I.  With  the  subject : — The  valley  was  surrounded,  on 
all  sides,  by  steep  and  rocky  mountains/' — Rviskin. 

''The  whole  of  the  valley  belonged  to  three  brothers, 
called  Schwartz,  Hans  and  Gluck/' — Ruskin. 

ii.  With  predicate  before  subject  2 — At  last  came 
a  very  wet  summer/' — Ruskin. 

"  Darker  grows  the  night,  and  louder  howl  the  winds, 
and  more  clamorous  and  fierce  become  the  million  voices 
of  the  sea/' — Dickens. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work  ;  let  him  ask  no 
other  blessedness/' — Carlyle. 

iii.  With  an  adverb  i—''  Onward  she  comes  in  gallant 
combat  with  the  elements,  her  tall  masts  trembling,  and 
her  timbers  staring  on  the  strain/' — Dickens. 

iv.  With  an  adverbial  phrase  : — "  In  a  lonely  and 
mountainous  part  of  Styria,  there  was  in  old  time,  a  valley 
of  the  most  surprising  fruitfulness/' — Raskin. 

On  it,  in  large,  breezy,  long-legged  letters  were  engraved 
the  words     South  West  Wind,  Esq/' 

V.  With  a  prepositional  phrase  : — In  so  doing  he 
caught  sight  of  Gluck's  little  j^ellow  head,  jammed  in 
the  window/' — Ruskin. 

vi.  With  an  infinitive  phrase  : — ^  To  do  the  little 
gentleman  justice  he  ivas  wet/' — Ruskin. 
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vii.  With  a  participle  : — Shuddering  he  drew  the 
jflask  form  his  girdle/' — Ruskin. 

viii.  With  a  participial  phrase  : —  Forgetting  the 
distance  he  had  to  travel,  he  set  off  at  a  rapid  rate  of 
walking,  which  greatly  tired  him,  before  he  had  scaled  the 
first  range  of  the  green  and  low  hills/' — Ruskin. 

''Seeing  no  great  reason  to  view  his  tiny  visitor  with 
dread,  he  ventured  on  a  very  delicate  question. ' ' — Ruskin. 

"  So  saying,  the  King  of  the  Golden  River  turned  away 
and  calmly  walked  into  the  centre  of  the  hottest  part  of 
f  V  the  flame.  ' — Ruskin. 

ix.  With  a  question  : — "  Want  ?  said  the  old  gentle- 
man crossly.       I  want  fire  and  shelter.'' — Rnskin. 

X.  With  an  answer  : — Only  till  the  mutton's  done, 
sir,''  replied  Gluck,     and  it's  very  brown." 

xi.  With  a  command  : — Let  me  in,  I  say  !  " 

xii.  With  an  interjection  : — Oh  !  "  cried  poor 
Gluck,  running  to  look  up  the  chimney  after  him. 

I 

xiii.  With  a  sentence  for  a  subject: — '  What  had 
once  been  the  richest  soil  in  the  kingdom,  became  a 
shifting  heap  of  red  sand.  What  1  have  seen  of  you, 
and  your  conduct  to  your  wicked  brothers,  renders  me 
willing  to  serve  you/' 

xiv.  With  a  clause  : — ''Though  everything  remained 
green  and  flourishing  in  the  plains  below,  the  farm  of  the 
Three  Brothers  was  a  desert.' 

"  As  he  did  so,  an  icy  chill  shot  through  his  limbs.  Find- 
ing Hans  did  not  come  back,  Gluck  was  terribly  fright- 
ened, and  went  and  told  Schwartz  in  the  prison  all  that 
had  happened." 

"  When  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  there  was  no  bread  in 
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the  house,  nor  any  money,  so  Gluck  went  and  hired 
himself  to  another  goldsmith." 

If  the  glacier  had  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  his 
brother,  it  was  twenty  times  worse  for  him,  who  was 
neither  so  strong  nor  so  skilful  on  the  mountains/' — 
Rtiskin, 

XV.  With  the  completion  of  the  predicate  : — How 

sweet  it  is  to  ride  upon  the  surges,  and  to  leap  from  wave 
to  wave,  while  the  oars  flash  past  among  the  foam/' — 
Kingsley. 

xvi.  With  phrases  : — Far  beyond,  and  far  above  all 
these,  fainter  than  the  morning  cloud,  but  purer  and 
changeless,  slept  in  the  blue  sky,  the  utmost  peaks  of  the 
eternal  snow. ' — Ruskin . 

Oral  exercise  — Form  sentences  beginning  with  the 
iollowing  : — 

I.  Adverbs,  or  Adverbial  Phrases. 

Luckily,  Unfortunately,  Pleasantly,  Once  upon  a 
time,  Long,  long  ago.  For  centuries.  In  the  quiet  old- 
fashioned  village.  From  early  morn  to  dewy  eve,  Past 
the  old  church  and  down  the  footpath.  About  noon, 
One  fine  May  morning,  Wearily  but  cautiously, 
Deep  in  the  quiet  valley.  Under  a  spreading  chestnut- 
tree. 

2.  Adjectives  and  Adjective  Phrases. 

Cheery  and  honest,  Reckless  in  his  actions,  Young 
enough  and  strong  enough,  Louder  and  fiercer,  Eager 
to  please.  Young  but  strong.  Proud  of  her  soldier- 
son,  Tired  but  happy,  Hard-pressed  but  unbeaten. 

3.  Prepositional  Phrases. 

In  the  first  place.  By  that  time,  To  my  great  joy. 
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In  my  despair,  Amid  great  rejoicing,  To  the  sound  of 
merry  laughter,  In  spite  of  the  danger. 

4.  Participial  Phrases. 

Passing  through  the  valley.  Standing  in  the  stern^ 
steering.  Having  succeeded,  Kneeling  at  his  side,. 
Having  made  up  my  mind.  Being  vexed  at  his  be- 
haviour, Climbing  up  the  hill  side.  Having  taken  all 
that  trouble,  Beaten  by  the  enemy,  Being  afraid. 

5.  Participle  preceded  by  another  word. 

Still  thinking  of  his  father's  words.  Whilst  listenirg 
to  the  song,  By  studying  hard.  After  feeding  the 
cattle.  On  hearing  the  message,  Instead  of  being, 
angry,  When  tired,  After  gazing  hard. 

6.  Conjunctions. 

Neither  .  .  .  nor  .  .  . ;  Either  ...  or  ... ;  Unless 
.  .  .  although ;  Though  .  .  .  yet  .  .  . ;  Whether  . 
.  .  or  .  .  . ;  Because. 

Lesson  25 
DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PERSON 

In  describing  a  person  try  to  make  evident  those  features, 
characteristics  and  habits  that  mark  him  out  from  others. 
The  details  that  you  give  must  be  striking,  e.g.  every  dog: 
has  a  tail,  but  when  Dr.  Brown  spoke  of  his  dog's  hud  of 
a  tail,''  he  painted  a  picture.  Similarly  Wm.  Morris  drew 
Edward  III,  "  broad-browed  he  was,  hook-nosed,  with 
wide  grey  eyes." 

You  may  be  wishing  to  describe  personal  appearance- 
and  dress  only,  just  those  points  which  strike  the  eye,, 
saying  nothing  about  the  character,  habits,  and  tastes, 
generally. 

Here  is  such  a  picture : 
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The  Old  Buccaneer 
"  I  remember  him  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  as  he  came 
plodding  to  the  inn  door,  his  sea-chest  following  behind 
him  in  a  hand-barrow  ;  a  tall,  strong,  heavy,  nut-brown 
man  ;  his  tarry  pigtail  faUing  over  the  shoulders  of  his 
soiled  blue  coat ;  his  hands  ragged  and  scarred,  with 
black,  broken  nails  ;  and  the  sabre  cut  across  one  cheek, 
a  dirty,  livid  white." — From  Treasure  Island. 

Comment.  Note  the  order  of  the  picture  just  as  the 
writer  saw  it ;  first,  there  caught  his  eye  the  man  plodding 
along  (not  walking,  strolling,  coming)  ;  then  the  hand- 
barrow  ;  next,  the  size  of  the  man  ;  afterwards,  as  he 
came  nearer,  the  details  of  his  appearance. 

Exercises 

i.  Write  a  description  of  a  fireman,  or  postman,  or 
nurse,  or  girl  guide.  Imagine  your  choice  coming  towards 
you  as  in  Stevenson's  sketch. 

ii.  Write  a  description  of  any  striking  person  you  know. 

iii.  Write  a  description  of  your  friend. 

Friday 

Friday  was  a  comely,  handsome  fellow,  perfectly  well- 
made,  with  straight  strong  limbs,  not  too  large,  tall  and 
well  shaped,  and,  as  I  reckon,  about  twenty-six  years  of 
age.  He  had  a  very  good  countenance,  not  a  fierce  and 
surly  aspect ;  but  seemed  to  have  something  very  manly 
in  his  face  ;  and  yet  he  had  all  the  sweetness  and  softness 
of  a  European  in  his  countenance  too,  especially  when  he 
smiled.  His  hair  was  long  and  black,  not  curled  like 
wool  ;  his  forehead  very  high  and  large,  and  a  great 
vivacity  and  sparkling  sharpness  in  his  eyes.  The 
colour  of  his  skin  was  not  quite  black,  but  very  tawny  ; 
and  yet  not  of  an  ugly  yellow  nauseous  tawny,  as  the 
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Brazilians  and  Virginians  and  other  natives  of  America 
are  ;  but  of  a  bright  kind  of  a  dun  olive  colour,  that  had 
in  it  something  very  agreeable,  though  not  very  easy  to 
describe.  His  face  was  round  and  plump  ;  his  nose  small, 
not  flat  like  the  negroes  ;  a  very  good  mouth,  thin  lips, 
and  his  fine  teeth  well  set,  and  white  as  ivory/' — Defoe. 

From  general  to  particular.  Note  how  the  picture 
is  painted  : 

i.  A  general  picture  of  appearance,  size  and  age. 

ii.  Details  of  the  more  striking  features. 

lii.  Great  attention  given  to  those  points  that  marked 
Friday  out  from  other  savages. 

iv.  A  sHght  sketch  of  character  as  judged  from  the 
features. 

You  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  number  and 
fitness  of  the  descriptive  words  and  phrases  used  in  draw- 
ing the  portrait. 

What  is  the  chief  aim  of  Defoe,  to  paint  Friday's  appear- 
ance or  to  describe  his  character  ? 

Exercises 

i.  Try  to  write  a  description  of  a  sailor  or  soldier,  try 
to  make  us  see  the  type  of  man  you  are  drawing.  Per- 
haps you  can  indicate  character — is  there  anything  in  the 
walk  and  appearance  of  a  sailor  to  suggest  the  rolling  sea  ; 
or  in  the  soldier  of  drill,  parade,  inspection. 

ii.  Make  a  picture  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  Rip  van  Winkle, 
Oliver  Twist,  Little  Nell  and  her  Grandfather. 

iii.  Write  a  sketch  of  Harold,  William  I,  Richard  HI, 
Robin  Hood,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Queen  Elizabeth,  or 
Nelson. 
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The  Hindoo  Barber 
Now  there  comes  up  to  the  veranda  a  quiet-looking 
man  with  a  littie  bundle  under  his  arm,  and  the  baid 
(doctor)  lays  aside  his  book.  The  village  barber  has 
come  to  shave  him.  The  Hindoo  barber  is  a  very  import- 
ant man.  Not  only  has  he  under  his  care  the  shaven 
crowns,  the  smooth  chins,  and  the  close-cropped  hair  of 
his  neighbours,  but  he  is  the  village  surgeon  also,  for  the 
baid  knows  nothing  of  surgery.  It  is  the  barber  who 
bores  the  ears  and  noses  of  the  little  girls  to  put  in  rings 
and  ornaments. 

"  He  squats  down  beside  the  doctor  and  unrolls  his  little 
bundle  and  spreads  out  its  contents.  He  has  a  razor,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  a  small  steel  instrument  for  cutting  nails, 
a  leather  strop,  a  little  brass  cup,  a  scrap  of  looking-glass, 
and  a  towel.  He  uses  neither  brush  nor  soap  for  shaving, 
but  puts  cold  water  in  the  cup  and  dips  his  fingers  into  it. 
With  these  fingers  he  wets  and  rubs  the  chin,  and  then 
sweeps  his  razor  over  it  with  a  light  and  skilful  hand, 
doing  his  w^ork  like  a  master.  When  he  has  finished,  he 
rolls  up  his  little  bundle  and  goes  on  to  the  next  house, 
for  he  has  a  fixed  round  of  customers,  and  no  Hindoo, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  ever  shaves  himself." 

— John  Finnemore. 

Comment  on  the  sketch.    Study  the  plan  :— 

i.  The  Barber's  general  appearance  and  importance. 

ii.  His  work— position — tools — method. 

iii.  A  concluding  comment. 

Exerctses 

i.  Write  a  description  of  the  chimney-sweep,  of  his 
arrival  at  your  house,  and  of  his  work. 

ii.  Describe  the  appearance,  tools  and  work  of  any  man 
who  has  come  to  your  house — plumber,  carpenter. 
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iii.  Describe  fully  the  arrival  of  the  milkman  at  youi 
home. 

iv.  Make  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  work  of  the 
postman  in  your  street  on  Christmas  morning. 


Exercises  from  Junior  Scholarship  Papers 

1.  Describe  the  dress  and  appearance  of  one  of  the 
following  on  [a)  a  cold  day,  or  (5)  a  wet  day  in  winter  : 
Policeman,  bus  driver  or  tram  driver,  chauffeur.  Deal 
with  the  dress  for  :  {a)  Body  (overcoat,  cape,  etc.)  ; 
(b)  head  ;  (c)  legs  ;  [d)  feet ;  [e)  hands.  Arrange  points 
in  (a)  to  {e)  in  any  order  you  think  best. 

2.  Write  a  description  of  one  of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  one  of  these  books  : — 


The  Water  Babies. 

Hiawatha. 

Ivanhoe. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 


Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 
Treasure  Island. 
The  Christmas  Carol. 
AUce  in  Wonderland. 


3.  Suppose  a  child  you  know  well  has  been  lost.  Write 
such  a  full  and  exact  description  of  him  (or  her)  as  will 
enable  the  police,  or  other  people,  to  recognize  the  child. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  Grace  Darling. 

[Let  these  lines  stir  your  imagination.) 
A.H  night  the  storm  had  raged,  nor  ceased  nor  paused, 
When,  as  day  broke,  the  maid,  through  misty  air, 
Espies  far  off  a  wreck  amid  the  surf. 
Beating  on  one  of  those  disastrous  isles  ; 
Half  a  vessel,  half — no  more  .     .     .  "  — Wordsworth 
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Lesson  26 

A  GROUP  ON  A  CRICKET-FIELD 

"  The  group  consists  of  three  figures  ;  two  are  seated  on 
a  bench,  and  one  on  the  ground  at  their  feet.  The  first; 
a  tall,  slight,  and  rather  gaunt  man,  with  a  bushy  ej^ebrow 
and  a  dry,  humorous  smile,  is  evidently  a  clergyman 
He  is  carelessly  dressed,  and  looks  rather  used  up,  which 
isn't  much  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  he  has  just 
finished  six  weeks  of  examination  work  ;  but  there  he 
basks,  and  spreads  himself  out  in  the  evening  sun,  bent 
on  enjoying  life,  though  he  doesn't  quite  know  what  to  do 
with  his  arms  and  legs. 

By  his  side,  in  white  flannel  shirt  and  trousers,  straw 
hat,  the  Captain's  belt,  and  the  untanned  yellow  cricket 
shoes  which  all  the  eleven  wear,  sits  a  strapping  figure, 
near  six  feet  high,  with  ruddy  tanned  face  and  whiskers, 
curly  brown  hair,  and  a  laughing,  dancing  eye.  He  is 
leaning  forward  with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  and 
dandling  his  favourite  bat  with  which  he  has  made  thirty 
or  forty  runs  to-day,  in  his  strong  brown  hands.  It  is 
Tom  Brown,  grown  into  a  young  man  nineteen  years  old, 
a  praepostor  and  Captain  of  the  eleven,  spending  his  last 
day  as  a  Rugby  boy,  and  let  us  hope  as  much  wiser  as  he 
is  bigger,  since  we  last  had  the  pleasure  of  coming  across 
him. 

At  their  feet  on  the  warm  dry  ground,  similarly  dressed, 
sits  Arthur,  Turkish  fashion,  with  his  bat  across  his  knees. 
He,  too,  is  no  longer  a  boy,  less  of  a  boy,  in  fact,  than 
Tom,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  thoughtfulness  of  his 
faf:e,  which  is  somewhat  paler,  too,  than  one  could  wish  ; 
but  his  figure,  though  slight,  is  well  knit  and  active,  and 
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all  his  old  timidity  has  disappeared,  and  is  replaced  b}^ 
silent,  quaint  fun,  with  which  his  face  twinkles  all  over, 
as  he  listens  to  the  broken  talk  between  the  other  two,  in 
which  he  joins  every  now  and  then. 

All  three  are  watching  the  game  eagerly,  and  joining  in 
the  cheering  which  follows  every  good  hit.  It  is  pleasing 
to  see  the  easy,  friendly  footing  which  the  pupils  are  on 
with  their  master,  perfectly  respectful,  yet  with  no  reserve, 
and  nothing  forced  in  their  intercourse," — T,  Hughes, 

Study  these  points  : 

1.  The  whole  extract  is  one  complete  picture. 

2.  The  picture  is  painted  broadly,  with  no  detail,  in  the 
opening  sentence.  Why  ?  (At  once  the  reader  has  the 
whole  scene  before  his  eyes.  Having  that,  he  is  now 
ready  for  detail.) 

3.  The  remaining  sentences  in  the  ist  par.  describe 
in  detail  one  of  the  figures  in  the  group,  evidently  not 
the  most  important  one.  The  writer  is  "  leading  you 
on     to  that  in  the  2nd  par. 

4.  The  link  connecting  the  2nd  par.  to  the  ist  By 
his  side  introduces  the  central  figure  of  the  group,  at  the 
same  time  holding  the  picture  together. 

5.  The  detailed  description  follows.  Note  the  artist's 
touch  in  the  phrase  "  Captain's  belt.''  How  much  more 
attractive  than  saying    He  was  the  captain  !  " 

6.  The  3rd  par.  finishes  the  detailed  description.  Note 
how  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  picture  by  the  link  At  their 
feet,"  which  connects  it  with  the  two  preceding  ones. 

7.  The  conclusion— introduced  by  the  words  All 
three."  The  reader  has  had  each  member  of  the  group 
brought  separately  before  his  eyes,  now  he  can  picture  the 
group  as  a  whole.  Contrast  your  picture  now  with  the  one 
you  had  at  the  opening  sentence. 
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Exercises 

Write  a  description  of  one  of  these  groups  : 

i.  Tliree  in  a  boat, — two  rowing,  one  steering. 

ii.  Two  in  a  car, — the  owner,  and  the  chauffeur  at  the 
wheel. 

iii.  Mother,  father  and  their  wounded  son  in  a  group, 
talking. 

iv.  Two  young  children,  who  have  lost  their  way,  being 
questioned  by  a  friendly  policeman. 

V.  Two  boys  at  a  master's  desk  being  questioned — 
try  to  imagine  an  interesting  scene. 

Cowboys 

The  cowboys  wore  hats  with  a  very  wide,  straight  brim, 
and  made  of  a  stiff  felt  almost  as  hard  as  a  board.  Most 
of  them  wore  a  cord  of  gold  or  silver  mixed  with  colour 
round  it.  All  wore  flannel  shirts,  with  a  handkerchief — • 
which  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  of  silk — round  their 
throats.  Round  the  waist  they  wore  a  Mexican  sash  of 
bright  colour.  Their  trousers  were  either  of  thick 
material,  or  of  very  soft  tanned  leather,  and  over  these 
were  chaperajos  or  Mexican  overalls,  with  a  coloured 
fringe  down  the  outside  seam.  A  few  had  jackets  on, 
and  these  had  also  tufts  of  coloured  fringe  on  the  seams 
of  the  arms.  They  were  most  of  them  spare,  active 
men,  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh.  They  were 
quiet  in  manner,  with  little  of  the  reckless  jollity  of  the 
ordinary  frontiersman."— G.  A.  Henty, 

C  )mment  on  the  sketch.  All  good  descriptions  are 
written  in  a  definite  order,  of  which  there  are  several. 
What  order  does  the  writer  follow  in  the  above  sketch  ? 
How  does  it  differ  from  the  mode  adopted  in  the  Friday 
picture  ?  What  two  points  does  the  writer  give  after  he 
has  painted  the  dress  ? 
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Observe  how  the  writer  indicates  that  they  were  not  all 
dressed  alike,  e.g.  most  of  them  ;  either,  or  ;  a  few  ;  they 
were  most  of  them. 


Exercise 

Give  a  sketch  of  one  or  more  of  these  : — two  opposing 
football  teams  lined  up  for  the  kick-off  "  ;  two  hockey 
teams  ready  to  bully  off ;  a  cycle  corps  on  the  road  ; 
two  cricket  teams  on  the  field  ;  a  group  of  colonial 
soldiers  ;  a  group  of  boy  scouts  and  girl  guides  ;  a  group 
of  soldiers  and  red-cross  nurses. 


Exercises  from  Junior  Scholarship  Papers 

1.  You  have  probably  watched  a  blacksmith  shoe  a 
horse,  or  a  carpenter  make  a  bracket  or  other  article, 
or  a  mason  build  a  wall.  Write  a  clear  description  of 
one  of  these  operations,  or  of  some  other  piece  of  work 
that  you  have  watched. 

2.  One  day  while  you  are  at  school  the  fire-drill  alarm 
is  sounded.  Describe  in  detail  what  follows.  Explain 
why  the  alarm  is  given  suddenly,  and  why  schools  have 
fire  drill. 

3.  Suppose  you  saw  a  notice  in  a  shop  window  "  Eoy 
(or  girl),  aged  14-15,  wanted,''  and  that  you  wanted  a 
post.  Describe  the  steps  you  would  take  to  secure  it. 
Write  an  account  of  an  imaginary  interview  between  you 
and  the  employer. 
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Lesson  27 

THE  PARTICIPLE  IN  COMPOSITION— co«^(?. 


Present  Tense. 

Past  Tense. 

Present  Participle. 

Past  Participle. 

Children  sing 
I  do 
He  knocks 

sang 

did 
knocked 

(are  )  singing 
(am)  doing 
(is)  knocking 

(had)  sung, 
(have)  done, 
(has  knocked) 

{a)  The  form  of  the  past  participle  must  be  carefully 
studied.  In  many  common  verbs  it  differs  from  that  of 
the  past  tense. 

{b)  The  present  and  past  participles  may  be  used  with 
other  verbs  to  form  compound  tenses.    {See  above.) 

(c)  They  may  be  used  to  begin  a  phrase  : — Lying 
about  on  the  floor  were  heaps  of  gold.''  He  turned 
away  at  the  spit  for  another  five  minutes,  thinking  hard 
all  the  time/' 

Participial  Phrases 

A  Phrase  beginning  with  a  participle  can  be  added  to  a 
noun,  pronoun,  or  verb. 

"  The  whole  of  the  valley  belonged  to  three  brothers, 
ccllei  Schwartz,  Hans  and  Gluck/' 

They  had  heaps  of  gold  lying  aboitt  on  their  floors.'* 
Uttering  no  word,  we  remained  fixed.'' 
Gluck  stood  puzzled  by  the  behaviour  of  his  guest.'* 
The  two  brothers  crept  shivering  and  horror-struck 
into  the  kitchen.'* 

Study  this  construction  : 

{  Gluck  used  to  clean  the  shoes,  floors,  and  plates. 
I  Now  and  then  he  got  what  was  left  on  them. 
Gluck  used  to  clean  the  shoes,  floors,  and  plates,  now 
and  then  getting  what  was  left  on  them." 
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Exercise 

Combine  these  sentences  by  changing  one  into  a  partici- 
pial phrase  : — [The  main  verb  is  in  Italics.] 

(  The  rolling-pin  flew  out  of  Schwartz's  hand. 

I  It  spun  like  a  straw  in  a  high  wind. 

f     Who  are  you,  Sir  ?     demanded  Schwartz. 

I  Schwartz  turned  upon  him. 

r  ''Off,  and  be  hanged  !     cried  Hans. 

I  Hans  seized  him  by  the  collar. 

[  He  wore  a  long  pointed  cap. 

I  The  cap  was  tri/nmed  with  a  black  feather  some  three 
feet  long. 

J     Sorry  to  trouble  you/'  said  their  visitor, 
t  The  visitor  grinned. 

f    Bless  me  !  what's  that  ?  "  exclaimed  Gluck. 
Gluck  jumped  up. 

Pie  began  turning  round  and  round  as  fast  as  he 
could. 

He  thought  there  was  somebody  behind  him. 
All  these  articles  stood  up  briskly  on  the  floor. 
They  united  as  they  rolled  out. 
He  saw  no  great  reason  to  fear  his  visitor. 
He  ventured  on  a  very  delicate  question. 
Far  above,  shot  up  red  splintered  masses  of  rock. 
They  were  jagged  and  shivered  into  thousands  of 

strange  forms. 
He  forgot  the  distance  he  had  to  travel. 
He  set  of  at  a  rapid  rate  of  walking. 
Millions  of  fleeting  shadows  played  and  floated  about. 
They  dazzled  and  confused  the  sight  of  the  traveller. 
He  saw  a  small  dog. 

It  seemed  to  be  in  the  last  pangs  of  death  from  thirst 
I  He  saw  the  cataract  of  the  Golden  River, 
i  It  was  springing  from  the  hillside. 
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Participles — contd. 
Study  these  constructions  : 

When  Gluck  found  Hans  did  not  come  back,  he  was 

terribly  frightened. 
Finding  Hans  did  not  come  back,  Gluck  was  terribly 
frightened. 

Rewrite  the  sentences  below,  using  participial  phrases  : 
[The  principal  verb  is  in  Italics]. 

Then  Schwartz  saw  the  old  man  who  was  lying  before  ' 
him  on  the  path. 

As  the  dwarf  said  this  he  stooped  and  plucked  a  lily  that 
grew  at  his  feet. 

He  turned  away  at  the  string  for  another  five  minutes, 
and  he  thought  hard  all  the  time. 

The  little  gentleman  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen  and  he  was  bowing  with  the  utmost  possible 
speed. 

The  rolling-pin  flew  out  of  Schwartz's  hand  and  it  spun 
like  a  straw  in  a  high  wind. 

"  If  ever  I  catch  you  here  again  !  muttered  Schwartz 
as  he  came,  half-frightened,  out  of  the  corner. 

They  could  see  an  enormous  foam  globe,  it  was  spinning 
round  and  it  was  bobbing  up  and  down  like  a  cork. 

There  were  bright  tongues  of  fiery  cloud  which  burnt 
and  quivered  about  them. 

Because  he  thought  there  was  somebody  behind  him,  he 
bega7%  turning  round  and  round,  as  fast  as  he  could. 

That's  right !  said  the  dwarf,  as  he  stretched  out  first 
his  legs,  and  then  his  arms,  and  then  shook  his  head  up 
and  down  for  five  minutes  before  he  stopped,  [without.) 

As  he  said  this  the  King  of  the  Golden  River  turned 
away. 

Oh  !     cried  poor  Gluck,  as  he  ran  to  look  up  the 
chimney  after  him. 
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Exercises  from  Junior  Scholarship  Papers 

I.  Write  a  description  of  any  joyous  home-coming, 
or  welcome  that  you  have  seen  in  the  streets,  or  any  glad 
procession. 

Study  these  lines — 

"What  sets  the  steeples  reeling, 
With  the  mad  bells  pealing  ? 
What  stirs  the  exulting  cheering  that  is  rising  to  a  roar  ? 
Why  is  every  man  forsaking 
His  forgotten  task,  and  making 
From  the  counter  and  the  market  to  the  shore  ? 
'Tis  the  bugling  and  the  drumming 
That  tells  the  lads  are  coming, 
Are  coming,  are  coming 
From  the  war/' 

H.  Merivale, 

2.  Whoever  can  this  trumpet  blow. 
Shall  cause  the  giant's  overthrow." 

Invent  a  story  on  these  lines. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  or  two  on  "  The  kind  of  weather 
I  should  like."    Read  this  : 

''The  rain  should  never  come  by  day 
To  stop  the  blackbird's  singing  ; 
The  wind  should  only  sometimes  blow. 
To  set  the  bluebells  ringing." 

— Eric  Parker^ 

4.  Imagine  yourself  in  a  lighthouse — describe  a  storm 
at  sea  ;  or 

If  you  could  choose  what  times  you  would  live  in,  what 
period  of  English  history  would  you  select,  and  why  ? 
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Lesson  28 
DESCRIPTIVE  WORK  (III.) 
The  Old  Angler's  Cottage 

"  I  found  the  old  angler  living  in  a  small  cottage  contain- 
ing only  one  room,  but  a  perfect  curiosity  in  its  method 
and  arrangement. 

It  was  on  the  skirts  of  the  village,  on  a  green  bank,  a 
little  back  from  the  road,  with  a  small  garden  in  front, 
stocked  with  kitchen  herbs,  and  adorned  with  a  few 
flowers.  The  whole  front  of  the  cottage  was  overrun  with 
a  honeysuckle.    On  the  top  was  a  ship  for  a  weathercock. 

The  interior  was  fitted  up  in  a  truly  nautical  style.  A 
hammock  was  slung  from  the  ceiling,  which,  in  the  day- 
time, was  lashed  up  so  as  to  take  but  little  room.  From  the 
centre  of  the  chamber  hung  a  model  of  a  ship  of  his  own 
workmanship.  Two  or  three  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  large 
sea-chest,  formed  the  principal  movables.  The  mantelpiece 
was  decorated  with  sea-shells ;  over  which  hung  a  quadrant 
flanked  by  two  woodcuts  of  most  bitter-looking  naval 
commanders.  His  implements  for  angling  were  carefully 
disposed  on  nails  and  hooks  about  the  room.  On  a  shelf 
was  arranged  his  Hbrary,  containing  a  work  on  angling 
much  worn,  a  Bible  covered  with  canvas,  an  odd  volume 
or  two  of  voyages,  a  nautical  almanac,  and  a  book  of 
songs.'' — Washington  Irving. 

Study  the  arrangement  of  the  description. 

(i.)  Introduction — complete  picture  without  detail. 
2nd  sentence  gives  general  position,  then  in  detail.  3rd 
and  4th  sentences  complete  the  picture  of  the  exterior. 

(ii.)  The  first  impression  of  the  interior  is  given  at  once 
— "  Nautical '' — two  most  striking  features  first.  Next 
the  largest  article  of  furniture,  and  then  details  are 
described. 
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(iii.)  Note  separate  features  or  groups  of  features  taken 
in  separate  sentences,  hence  clear,  "  clean-cut  pictures. 

Study  the  variety  of  form  in  the  sentences.  Find 
instances  of  the  following  : 

Sentences  commencing  with  {a)  Simple  subject ;  (b) 
Compound  subject ;  (c)  A  phrase  followed  by  subject ; 
(d)  Phrase  followed  hy  predicate.  Find  (a)  Noun  qualified 
by  participial  phrase  ;  (6)  Subject  qualified  by  adjectival 
sentence  ;  (c)  Subject  qualified  hy  participial  phrase. 

From  the  above  draw  these  hints  for  use  in  descriptive 
work  : 

i.  Paint  a  clear  general  picture. 

ii.  Select  the  most  striking  features  in  their  order 
of  importance. 

iii.  Group  family  features  together. 

iv.  Give  variety  in  the  form  of  the  sentences. 

Exercises 

i.  Imagine  yourself  standing  in  the  street  opposite  your 
school,  describe  its  exterior. 

ii.  Describe  similarly  any  building  in  your  town : 
church  ;  town-hall ;  fire-brigade  station ;  life-boat 
station ;  market  hall ;  theatre ;  free  library ;  picture 
palace. 

iii.  Imagine  yourself  standing  at  your  class-room  door 
when  the  class  is  at  work,  describe  it. 

^or  when  the  class  is  not  in  it. 

iv.  Describe  one  of  the  rooms  in  your  house  in  such 
ah  order  as  this  {a)  Size  and  shape  ;  {b)  window, 
position  and  view ;  [c)  fireplace  ;  (d)  chief  articles  of 
furniture  ;    {e)  pictures  ;    (/)  other  details  {not  many). 

V.  Imagine  j^ourself  the  old  angler  describing  the  articles 
in  the  room  to  the  visitor,  giving  the  reasons  for  their 
nautical  appearance. 
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vi.  Now  try  to  describe  an  old  soldier's  cottage. 

vii.  Describe  a  cottage  by  the  sea. 

viii.  Describe  a  cottage  in  a  country  lane. 

"  The  cottage  was  a  thatched  one, 
The  outside  old  and  mean, 
But  everything  within  that  cot 
Was  wondrous  neat  and  clean/' 

— Wordsworth. 
Note  how  skilfully  the  main  features  are  sketched. 

ix.  Describe  a  farm-house  and  the  outbuildings. 
X.  Describe  a  country  church. 

In  an  Indian  Bazaar 

The  shops  in  the  bazaar  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  simplest 
nature  in  form — an  archway,  a  booth,  a  hole  in  a  wall. 
Upon  a  low  platform  the  trader  spreads  his  wares,  squats 
beside  them,  and  waits  for  customers.  Let  us  stroll 
along  a  row  of  shops  and  see  what  they  have  for  sale. 
The  first  shop  has  a  crowd  of  customers,  for  it  is  a  con- 
fectioner's, and  the  Hindoo,  big  or  little,  old  or  young,  has 
a  very  sweet  tooth.  The  confectioner  spreads  his  wares 
on  tiers  of  shelves  or  on  a  counter  made  of  dried  mud  and 
rising  in  steps,  and  at  the  back  of  his  shop  is  a  sugar- 
boiling  furnace,  where  he  is  busy  on  fresh  supplies,  pulling 
candy  or  making  cakes  of  batter  fried  in  butter.  He 
sells  toffee  covered  with  silver-leaf,  candy  flavoured  with 
spices,  and  many  kinds  of  a  sweet  called  luddu,  made  of 
sugar  and  curded  milk. 

Opposite  the  confectioner's  is  the  flour-seller,  and  he, 
too,  is  a  very  busj^  man,  for  from  his  stall  the  everyday 
wants  of  the  people  are  supplied.  Great  numbers  of  the 
Hindoos  never  touch  meat,  and  the  grain-seller  furnishes 
the  whole  of  their  food.  He  has  a  great  number  of 
baskets,  and  these  are  piled  high  with  barley,  wheat, 
lentils,  flour,  sugar,  peas,  rice,  potatoes,  nuts,  dried  fruits. 
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and  the  like.  He  also  sells  ghee  (clarified  butter)  and 
sour  milk.  He  has  a  big  pair  of  scales  to  weigh  out  his 
flour,  sugar,  peas,  or  whatever  may  be  called  for,  but  no 
bags  to  pack  them  in  :  he  leaves  that  to  the  customers. 
One  brings  a  cloth,  another  a  basin,  another  a  brass 
ewer  for  milk.  Many  have  nothing,  and  they  carry  away 
their  purchases  m  their  hands,  or,  if  that  be  impossible, 
flour  is  poured  into  the  corner  of  a  shawl  or  the  fold  of  a 
robe.  One  man  unwraps  his  turban  and  knots  his  pur- 
chases into  various  corners  of  it,  twists  it  into  shape  again 
and  goes  off  with  his  day's  supply  on  his  head.  Butter 
and  milk  are  carried  away  in  a  green  leaf  dexterously 
twisted  into  the  form  of  a  cup.'' — From  Peeps  at  India. 

Comment. — Study  the  plan  of  the  sketch,  first  is 
given  a  simple,  general  description  of  the  bazaar,  its  shops 
and  the  traders.  Then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  one 
of  the  shops  and  its  work.  Notice  how  clearly  the  trader, 
the  goods  and  the  customers  are  described.  It  is  a  live 
account. 

Note  the  simple  yet  striking  language.  How  many 
verbs  in  the  second  sentence  ?  Do  they  fit  "  the 
actions  ?  Study  all  the  verbs.  Study  the  connectives. 
Note  for  in  the  4th  sentence,  where  in  5th,  he  too  and  for 
in  7th,  etc.    Note  one,  another,  many,  etc. 

Exercises 

i.  In  a  similar  manner  describe  any  shop  or  store  that 
you  know  well. 

ii.  Write  an  account  of  a  fancy  fair  that  you  have  seen, 
or  a  toy  fair,  or  a  Christmas  bazaar,  or  a  Christmas  toy- 
show. 

iii.  Describe  an  arcade  at  Christmas  time. 

iv.  Describe  a  blacksmith's  shop,  or  a  carpenter's  shop, 
or  a  cycle-repairer's  shop,  or  your  wood-work  centre, 
cooking  centre,  laundry  centre  or  any  handicraft  room  with 
which  you  are  familiar. 
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V.  Write  an  account  of  a  railway  station,  describing 
it  and  its  uses  in  full. 

Suggestions.  Introduction,  Look  up  the  meaning 
of  "  station/'  then  write  a  sentence  introducing  your 
subject. 

Description  and  uses.  Think  about  your  station,  write 
out  a  list  of  all  the  most  striking  features,  arrange  them  in 
order,  then  describe  them  and  indicate  their  use.  Place 
separate  sets  of  features  in  separate  paragraphs^ 

A  Vocabulary  : — built,  constructed  ;  convenient,  con- 
venience ;  receive,  receiving,  receipt ;  despatch  ;  office, 
official ;  travel,  traveller,  travelling  ;  carry,  carrying  ; 
label,  labelled,  labelling  ;  luggage,  passengers  ;  bridges  ; 
platform,  signals  ;  necessary,  necessity  ;  busy,  business. 

Specimen  phrases  : — for  the  convenience  of  travellers  ; 
for  the  receipt  or  despatch  of  goods  ;  awaiting  the  arrival 
(or  departure)  ;  over  the  platforms  and  connecting  them  ; 
passage  underneath  the  station  and  connecting  the  plat- 
forms ;  where  tickets  may  be  obtained  ;  indicating  time 
of  arrival  and  departure. 

Lesson  29 
DESCRIPTIVE  WORK  (IV.) 
The  Schipperke 

"  A  good  Schipperke  (Flemish  for  Little  Skipper," — a 
watchdog  on  canal  barges)  is  a  small  dog,  with  fox-like 
head,  and  small  dark-brown  eyes.  The  shoulders  are 
muscular,  and  sloping  ;  the  chest  broad  and  deep.  The 
coat  should  be  black,  close  and  hard,  and  erect  and  thick 
round  the  neck  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  mane. 

It  is  a  very  lively,  affectionate  animal,  alert  and  most 
inquisitive  in  disposition/' — From  Our  Dogs. 
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Note  the  order  of  the  description  : 

1.  The  type, — a  watch  dog. 

ii.  Details  of  appearance, — head,  eyes,  shoulders,  chest, 
coat.  The  most  characteristic  feature  is  taken  first, — its 
fox-like  head  ;  other  points  of  importance  follow  in  order 
from  the  head.  Note  that  only  those  features  are  de- 
scribed which  mark  it  out  from  other  dogs. 

iii.  Its  character. 

The  Duchess 

"  The  Duchess  was  a  rough,  gnarled,  incomparable  little 
bit  of  a  terrier,  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a  rabbit. 

''Her  legs  set  her  long  slim  body  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  ground,  making  her  very  like  a  huge  cater- 
pillar— her  two  eyes,  dark  and  full,  and  her  shining  nose, 
being  all  of  her  that  seemed  anything  but  hair.  Her 
tail  was  a  sort  of  stump,  in  size  and  in  look  very  much  like 
a  spare  fore-leg,  stuck  in  anywhere  to  be  near.  Her 
colour  was  black  above  and  a  rich  brown  below,  with  two 
dots  of  tan  above  the  eyes. 

A  fierier  little  soul  never  dwelt  in  a  queerer  or  staunch- 
er  bod}^  See  her  huddled  up,  and  you  would  tliink  her  a 
bundle  of  hair,  or  a  bit  of  old  mossy  wood,  or  a  sUce  of 
heathery  turf,  with  some  red  soil  underneath ;  but 
speak  to  her,  or  give  her  a  cat  to  deal  with,  be  it  bigger 
than  herself,  and  what  an  incarnation  of  affection,  energy, 
and  fury — what  a  fell,  unquenchable  little  ruffian  !  " 

— Dr.  John  Brown. 

Note  again  the  order  of  the  description  : 

i.  A  general  picture  of  the  dog,  but  very  clear.  Notice 
how  many  '  life-touches    there  are  in  that  first  sentence. 

ii.  Details  are  added,  but  not  a  mere  list  of  features. 
Her  most  striking  points  are  given  in  picturesque  fashion, 
beginning  with  her     caterpillar-like  form," 
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iii.  Her  general  appearance  is  given  again,  but  is  now 
connected  with  her  character,  thus  the  3rd  paragraph  is 
held  on  to  the  2nd  in  a  natural  interesting  manner. 

Language. — i.  Study  the  definite,  skilful  use  of  adjec- 
tives, not  simply  nice  and  pretty,''  but  each  adjec- 
tive fits  the  noun — long  slim,''  dark  and  full,''  rich 
brown,"  etc. 

ii.  Study  other  phrases  : — "  like  a  huge  caterpillar," 
'  sort  of  stump,"     huddled  up." 

Study  the  two  descriptions. — Read  both  paragraphs, 
again.  How  do  they  differ  ?  Which  is  the  more  inter- 
esting, more  vivid,  more  real  ?  In  which  are  comparisons 
more  used  ?  Which  is  the  picture  of  a  type  and  which 
that  of  a  known  live  dog  ?  Notice  a  short  striking  word  in 
par.  iii.    Look  it  up  in  the  dictionary. 

Jock 

"  Jock  was  an  English  terrier,  fawn-coloured.  He  was 
insane  from  his  birth — at  first  a  harmless  kind,  but  ending 
in  mischief  and  sudden  death. 

He  was  more  properly  daft  than  mad.  No  sooner 
was  the  street-door  open  than  he  was  throttling  the  first 
dog  passing,  bringing  upon  himself  and  me  endless  grief. 
Cats  he  tossed  up  into  the  air,  and  crushed  their  spines  as 
they  fell.  Old  ladies  he  upset  by  jumping  over  their 
heads,  old  gentlemen  by  running  between  their  legs.  At 
home  he  would  think  nothing  of  leaping  through  the  tea- 
things,  upsetting  the  urn,  cream,  etc.,  and  at  dinner  the 
same  sort  of  thing.  I  believe  if  I  could  have  found  time 
to  thrash  him  sufficiently,  and  let  him  be  a  year  older,  we 
might  have  kept  him  ;  but  having  upset  an  Earl  when 
the  streets  were  muddy,  I  had  to  part  with  him. 

'\  He  was  sent  to  a  clergyman  in  the  island  of  Westray, 
one  of  the  Orkneys  ;  and  though  he  had  a  wretched  voy* 
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age,  and  was  as  sick  as  any  dog,  he  signalised  the  first 
moment  of  his  arrival  at  the  manse  by  strangling  an 
ancient  monkey,  the  pet  of  the  minister  and  the  wonder  of 
the  island.  Jock  henceforward  took  to  evil  courses, 
extracting  the  kidneys  of  the  best  young  sheep,  driving 
whole  flocks  down  steep  places  into  the  sea,  till  at  last 
all  the  guns  of  Westraj^  were  pointed  at  him  as  he  stood 
at  bay  under  a  huge  rock  on  the  shore,  and  blew  him  into 
space.  I  always  regret  his  end,  and  blame  myself  for 
sparing  the  rod/' — Dr,  John  Brown. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  a  dog  from  another  point 
of  view.  Character,  not  appearance,  is  the  most  striking 
thing  about  this  dog.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  his 
looks  to  mark  him  out  from  other  dogs,  so  he  is  de- 
scribed in  three  words.    Which  are  they  ? 

Note  the  arrangement  in  paragraphs  : 

i.  A  general  picture. 

ii.  An  illustration  of  one  special  point  in  the  ist  par., 
the  ''harmless  mischief." 

iii.  An  account  of  the  other  point sudden  death,''  and 
this  par.  is  connected  with  par.  ii. — see  line  lo  in  par. 
ii.  and  the  last  sentence  in  par.  iii. 

Note  too  : 

i.  How  interest  is  aroused  in  the  first  three  lines,  and 

ii.  How  the  build  of  the  sentence  in  par.  ii.  makes  vivid 
the  mad  actions  of  the  dog  : — 

(a)  Series  of  short  sentences,  to  illustrate  rapidity  of 
movement. 

(b)  Inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  the  word : — 

'*  Cats  he  tossed/'  old  ladies  he  upset,"  thus  still 
more  emphasising  his  wilclness. 

(c)  Choice  of  words  also  illustmting  action  throt- 
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tling,"  "  tossed/'  crushed/'  jumping/'  "  running/' 
''leaping/'  ''upsetting/' 

Exercise 

1.  Write  a  description  of  any  dog  you  know,  make  its 
most  striking  features  stand  out  distinctly,  and  try  to 
describe  vividly  any  of  its  characteristic  habits. 

2.  Write  a  description  of  any  other  animal  you  know 
well. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  any  interesting  habit 
you  have  noticed  in  an  animal,  or  any  trick  performed  by 
one. 

4.  Give  a  full  description  of  the  kind  of  dog  you  would 
like  to  have. 

5.  Describe  a  cat  watching  by  the  hole  of  a  mouse  ; 
try  to  find  suitable  adjectives  to  describe  its  attitude. 

6.  Describe  a  cat  under  a  tree  watching  a  bird. 

7.  Describe  a  greyhound  chasing  a  hare  or  rabbit. 

After  you  have  written  your  exercise  study  the 
following,  then  study  yours  again,  make  any  im- 
provements you  can,  perhaps  even  rewrite  it. 

Wasp 

Wasp  was  a  dark,  brindled,  pure-blooded  bull-terrier. 
She  was  very  handsome,  fierce,  and  gentle,  with  a  small, 
compact,  finely-shaped  head,  and  a  pair  of  wonderful 
eyes,  full  of  fire  and  of  softness  ;  indeed  she  had,  to  my 
eye,  a  curious  look  of  wonderful  genius,  at  once  wild  and 
fond. 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  her  on.  the  prowl  across  Bowden 
Moor,  now  cantering  with  her  nose  down,  now  gathered 
up  on  the  top  of  a  dyke,  and  with  erect  ears,  looking 
across  the  wild  like  a  moss-trooper  out  on  business,  keen 
and  fell.    She  could  do  everj^thing  it  became  a  dog  to  do, 
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from  killing  an  otter  or  a  polecat  to  watching  and  playing 
with  a  baby,  and  was  as  docile  to  her  master  as  she  was 
surly  to  all  else.  vShe  was  not  quarrelsomxC,  but  being 
in/'  she  would  have  pleased  Polonius  as  much  as  in  being 
'ware  of  entrance/*  She  was  never  beaten,  and  she 
killed  on  the  spot  several  of  the  country  bullies  who  came 
out  upon  her  when  following  her  master  in  his  rounds. 
She  generally  sent  them  off  howling  with  one  snap,  but  if 
this  was  not  enough,  she  made  an  end  of  it/' — Dr.  John 
Brown. 

*Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but,  being  in, 
Bear't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee." 

— Hamlet,  Act  i.  Scene  iii. 

Points  for  Study  :  Analyse  this  paragraph  as  we  did 
the  preceding  two.  Note  particularly  the  build  of  the 
sketch,  the  fitness  of  the  verbs,  adjective  and  comparisons. 

Notice  that  this  sketch  differs  from  that  of  Jock,'' 
because  both  appearance  and  character  are  fully  painted. 

Note  further  that  in  the  accounts  of  Jock  and  Wasp  a 
certain  amount  of  story  is  introduced  in  order  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  dogs  ;  the  sketches  are  therefore  a  combina- 
tion of  description  and  narrative. 
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Lesson  30 
DESCRIPTIVE  WORK  (V.) 
A  Valley 

' '  For  she  stood  at  the  head  of  a  deep  green  valley,  carved 
from  out  the  mountains  in  a  perfect  oval,  with  a  fence 
of  sheer  rock  standing  round  it,  eighty  feet  or  a  hundred 
high  ;  from  whose  brink  black  wooded  hills  swept  up 
to  the  sky-line.  By  her  side  a  little  river  ghded  out  from 
underground  with  a  soft  dark  babble,  unawares  of  day- 
light ;  then  growing  brighter,  lapsed  away,  and  fell  into 
the  valley.  There,  as  it  ran  down  the  meadow,  alders 
stood  on  either  marge,  and  grass  was  blading  out  upon  it, 
and  yellow  tufts  of  rushes  gathered,  looking  at  the  hurry. 
But  further  down,  on  either  bank,  were  covered  houses, 
built  of  stone,  square  and  roughly  cornered,  set  as  if  the 
brook  were  meant  to  be  the  street  between  them.  Only 
one  room  high  they  were,  and  not  placed  opposite  each 
other,  but  in  and  out  as  skittles  are  ;  only  that  the  first 
of  all,  which  proved  to  be  the  captain's,  was  a  sort  of 
double  house,  or  rather  two  houses  joined  together  b}'^  a 
plank-bridge  over  the  river. 

Fourteen  cots  my  mother  counted,  all  very  much  of  a 
pattern,  and  nothing  to  choose  between  them,  unless  it 
were  the  captain's.  Deep  in  the  quiet  valley  there,  away 
from  noise,  and  violence,  and  brawl,  save  that  of  the 
rivulet,  any  man  would  have  deemed  them  homes  of 
simple  mind  and  innocence.  Yet  not  a  single  house  stood 
there  but  was  the  home  of  murder." — ¥rom Lorna  Doom. 

What  is  the  author  describing  ?  Which  sentence  shows 
that  ?  What  purpose  do  the  succeeding  sentences 
serve  ?  Trace  tlie  development  of  the  description  of  the 
valley — the  river,  the  banks,  the  houses—from  the 
"  general  "  to  the  particular." 
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Read  again  from  "  For  (line  i.)  to  skyline  (line  v.)  ; 
note  what  a  "  clean-cnt  description  it  is  ;  simple  but 
telling  words — note     carved/'     sheer/'     swept  up/' 

Trace  the  river,  study  the  verbs  and  the  adjectives. 
Note  the  easj^  way  in  which  the  houses  are  described. 
Read  the  par.  again.  Note  the  position  of  the  three 
semi-colons,  study  their  effect  on  the  continuity,  the 

flow  "  of  the  description. 

Examine  the  language  again.  Note  the  number  of 
simple  words  ;  nearly  all  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Refer  to 
dictionary. 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  2nd  par  ?  Summarise  it 
in  one  sentence.  Why  was  it  not  included  in  the  first  par. 
What  is  contrasted  in  this  par  ?  Which  do  you  consider 
the  most  striking  sentence  ? 

W^hat  is  the  purpose  of  the  aiids  in  paragraph  ii.  ? 
Do  they  intensify  the  effect  ?  Note  the  abruptness  of  the 
next  sentence.    Why  thus  expressed  ? 

Examine  the  sentence  ''  Deep  .  .  .  innocence."  Note 
its  structure.  Express  it  in  various  ways  and  contrast  the 
effect.  This  sentence  also  differs  from  any  previous  one — 
the  device  of  "  suspense  "  is  introduced.  What  is  the 
effect  of  it  ? 

1.  Re- write  the  description  of  the  valley  from  the  book, 
expressing  it  in  the  ist  person,  present  tense. 

2.  Describe  this  valley,  snow-covered  and  ice-bound 

3.  Describe  any  valley  you  have  walked  through  or 
seen. 

4.  Describe  any  river  or  stream  that  you  know. 

5.  Imagine  yourself  on  a  hill  looking  down  on  a  valley 
through  which  a  river  runs — describe  it. 
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When  you  have  written  your  exercise  study  this 
description  of  a  river- valley  in  spring  : 

Through  a  wide  plain  the  broadening  Floss  hurries  on 
between  its  green  banks  to  the  sea,  and  the  loving  tide, 
rushing  to  meet  it,  checks  its  passage  with  an  impetuous 
embrace.  On  this  mighty  tide  the  black  ships — laden 
with  the  fresh-scented  fir-planks,  with  rounded  sacks  of 
oil-bearing  seed,  or  with  the  dark  glitter  of  coal — are 
borne  along  to  the  town  of  St.  Ogg's,  which  shows  its 
aged,  fluted  red  roofs  and  the  broad  gables  of  its  wharves 
between  the  low  wooded  hill  and  the  river-brink.  Far 
away  on  each  hand  stretch  the  rich  pastures,  and  the 
patches  of  dark  earth,  made  ready  for  the  seed  of  broad- 
leaved  green  crops,  or  touched  already  with  the  tint  of  the 
tender-bladed  autumn-sown  corn.  There  is  a  remnant 
still  of  the  last  year's  golden  clusters  of  beehive  ricks 
rising  at  intervals  beyond  the  hedgerows  ;  and  every- 
where the  hedgerows  are  studded  vrith  trees  :  the  distant 
ships  seem  to  be  lifting  their  masts  and  stretching  their 
red-brown  sails  close  among  the  branches  of  the  spreading 
ash.  Just  by  the  red-roofed  town  the  tributary  Ripple 
flows  with  a  Uvely  current  into  the  Floss.  How  lovely 
the  little  river  is,  with  its  dark  changing  wavelets  !  It 
seems  to  me  like  a  living  companion  while  I  wander  along 
the  bank  and  Hsten  to  its  low  placid  voice,  as  to  the  voice 
of  one  who  is  deaf  and  loving.'' — George  Eliot, 

For  study  : 

1.  What  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  ? 

2.  What  is  the  chief  impression  you  obtain  from  the 
sketch  ? 

3.  Select  the  most  apt  and  telling  words  and  phrases. 

4.  Take  studded,  could  you  suitably  replace  it  ? 

5.  Have  you  seen  tide  and  river  meet  ?  If  so  would 
you  replace  impetuous  embrace  ? 
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Lesson  31 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS  AND  PARTICIPLES  IN 
COMPOSITION 

Sentences  combined  by  using 
Relative  Pronouns  and  Participial  phrases 

Read  these  simple  sentences  : 

Hunger  had  made  Orlando  desperate.  He  intended 
to  take  their  meat  by  force.    He  drew  his  sword. 

Charles  Lamb  connects  them  thus  : 
Orlando,  whom  hunger  had  made  desperate,  drew 
his  sword,  intending  to  take  their  meat  by  force.'' 

Read  these  sentences.    See  how  disjointed  they  are. 

The  winged  horse  and  its  rider  were  near  their  journey's 
end.  The  horse  gradually  descended.  They  took  advan- 
tage of  some  clouds  in  order  to  conceal  themselves.  The 
clouds  were  floating  over  the  mountam-tops.  The  rider 
hovered  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  cloud.  He  peeped  over 
its  edge.  He  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Lycia.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  to  be  detected 
at  first  sight  in  any  of  the  valleys  and  dells.  The  valleys 
and  dells  lay  among  the  mountains. 

Hawthorne  joins  the  sentences  thus : — 

''Being  so  near  their  journey's  end,  the  winged  horse 
gradually  descended  with  his  rider,  and  they  took  advan- 
tage of  some  clouds  that  were  floating  over  the  mountain- 
tops  in  order  to  conceal  themselves.  Hovering  on  the 
upper  surface  of  a  cloud,  and  peeping  over  its  edge  the 
rider  had  a  pretty  distinct  view  of  the  mountainous  part 
of  Lycia.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  at  first  sight  in 
any  of  the  valleys  and  dells  that  lay  among  the  mountains 
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Exercises 

i.  Study  this  carefully  : 

''Then  came  an  empty  cart,  returning  from  market ; 
and  the  driver,  being  a  kind  man,  and  seeing  such  a  very 
pretty  girl  trudging  along  the  road  with  bare  feet,  most 
good-naturedly  gave  her  a  ride/'^ — Thackeray, 

Now  imagine  a  boy  swimming,  nearly  exhausted.  A 
fishing-boat  comes  to  his  rescue.  Write  a  sentence  similar 
to  the  above. 

ii.  Write  a  sentence  about  a  shower  of  rain.  You  may 
use  these  words, — sprinkling,  refreshing,  filling,  watering, 
drenched,  sheltered,  refreshed. 

iii.  About  a  hail- storm  (hammered,  clattered,  frozen, 
biting,  stinging,  scattering). 

iv.  About  a  flash  of  lightning. 
V.  About  a  thunder-clap. 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS  AND  PARTICIPLES  IN 
COMPOSITION— co^^^. 

Example. 

The  valley  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  and 
rocky  mountains. 

They  rose  into  peaks.  These  were  always  covered  with 
snow. 

From  these  peaks  a  number  of  torrents  descended  in 
constant  cataracts. 

"  The  valley  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  and 
rocky  mountains,  rising  into  peaks,  which  were  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  from  which  a  number  of  torrents 
descended  in  constant  cataracts."- 

Exercise 

Combine  the  following  sentences  into  one  by  the  use  of 
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participles  and  relative  pronouns.  (The  main  verb  is  in 
italics.) 

1.  I  saw  that  the  old  man  was  in  a  state  of  excitement 
and  impatience.  I  turned  to  put  on  an  outer  coat.  I  had 
thrown  it  off  on  entering  the  room.    (Begin    Seeing  .  .  . ) 

2.  The  boy  did  not  care  to  venture  within  range  again. 
The  boy  sent  in  his  stead  Little  Nell.  She  now  presented 
herself  at  the  door.    (Begin     Not  caring  .  .  .) 

3.  At  sight  of  the  strange  room  she  started  up  in  alarm. 
She  wondered  how  she  had  been  moved  from  her  chamber. 
She  seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep  last  night  in  her  chamber. 

4.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  was  leaning  against  the  door- 
post. He  was  looking  lazily  at  the  rain.  It  had  by  this 
time  begun  to  descend  heavily. 

5.  They  quickened  their  steps  to  get  clear  of  all  the 
roar  and  riot.  They  at  length  passed  through  the  town 
and  made  for  the  race-course.  It  was  upon  an  open  heath . 

6.  Nell  dropped  a  curtsey.  She  told  him  they  were 
poor  travellers.  They  sought  a  shelter  for  the  night. 
They  would  gladly  pay  for  the  shelter. 

7.  He  led  them  into  his  little  schoolroom.  The  school- 
room was  parlour  and  kitchen  likewise.  He  told  them 
they  were  welcome  to  remain  under  his  roof  till  morning. 

8.  The  old  man  and  child  hurried  along  the  high  road. 
They  hoped  to  find  some  house.  They  could  seek  a 
refuge  in  it  from  the  storm.  The  storm  had  now  burst 
forth  in  earnest. 

9.  She  uttered  a  shriek.    She  drew  hack  from  a  figure. 
The  figure  came  suddenly  out  of  the  dark  recess.  The 
Vv^ere  about  to  take  refuge  in  the  recess. 

10.  Nell  walked  thoughtfully  through  the  churchyard. 
She  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  schoolmaster.  He  was 
sitting  on  a  green  grave  in  the  sun.    He  was  reading. 
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Lesson  32 
DESCRIPTIVE  WORK  (VI.) 
Rab 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him.  There  are  no  such 
dogs  now.  He  belonged  to  a  lost  tribe.  He  was  brindled, 
and  grey  Uke  granite  ;  his  hair  short,  hard,  and  close,  like 
a  lion's  ;  his  body  thick-set,  like  a  little  bull — a  sort  of 
compressed  Hercules  of  a  dog — he  must  have  been  ninety 
pounds  weight  at  the  least. 

He  had  a  large  blunt  head  ;  his  muzzle  black  as  night, 
his  mouth  blacker  than  any  night,  a  tooth  or  two — being 
all  he  had — gleaming  out  of  his  jaws  of  darkness.  His 
head  was  scarred  with  the  records  of  old  wounds,  a  sort 
of  series  of  fields  of  battle  all  over  it ;  one  eye  out,  one 
ear  cropped  close  ;  the  remaining  eye  had  the  power  of 
two.  Above  it,  and  in  constant  communication  with  it, 
was  a  tattered  rag  of  an  ear,  which  was  for  ever  unfurling 
itself,  like  an  old  flag  ;  and  then  that  bud  of  a  tail,  about 
one  inch  long,  if  it  could  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  long, 
being  as  broad  as  long — its  expressive  twinklings  and 
winkings,  the  inter-communications  between  the  eye,  the 
ear  and  it,  were  of  the  oddest  and  swiftest. 

Rab  had  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  great  size  ; 
and  having  fought  his  way  all  along  the  road  to  absolute 
supremacy,  he  was  as  mighty  in  his  own  line  as  Julius 
Caesar  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  had  the  gravity  of 
all  great  fighters.  You  must  have  often  observed  the 
likeness  of  certain  men  to  certain  animals,  and  of  certain 
dogs  to  men.  Now,  I  never  looked  at  Rab  without  think- 
ing of  the  great  Baptist  preacher,  Andrew  Fuller,  the  same 
large,  heavy,  menacing,  combative,  sombre,  honest 
countenance  ;  the  same  deep  eye  ;  the  same  look — as  of 
thunder  asleep,  but  ready — neither  a  dog  nor  a  man  to  be 
trifled  wiih." — Dr.  John  Brown 
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Study  closely  this  fine  description  and  note  the  pic- 
turesque language  expressed  in  : 

i.  The  adjectives,  ii.  The  similes  and  metaphors, 
iii.  The  historical  allusions  and  comparisons.  Select 
any  sentences  that  you  think  very  striking. 

Plan  of  description. 

1.  Introduction — planned  to  arouse  interest.    How  ? 

2.  Description,    {a)  Striking  features  only  given. 

(&)  Character,  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion. 

3.  Conclusion .  Striking  comparison,  study  the '  'form ' ' 

of  the  end. 

Note  the  writer's  intention  to  arouse  not  simply  our 
interest  in  the  appearance  of  the  dog,  but  our  admiration 
for  this  specimen  of  a     lost  tribe.'' 

Exercises 

i.  Try  to  write  a  life-like  picture  of  any  dog  you  know 
well, — show  character  as  well  as  appearance. 

ii.  Why  I  should  like  a  dog,  and  the  kind  I  should 
choose. 

iii.  "  A  clever  dog  "  ;  "A  useful  dog  "  ;  "A  friend  in 
need  "  ;   invent  a  dog-story  to  fit  one  of  these  titles. 

iv.  Dogs  are  brave.  They  are  faithful.  They  have 
good  memories.  Write  three  paragraphs  if  you  can  in 
illustration  of  these  points. 

v.  Write  an  essay  on  Dogs. 

Notes,  [a)  For  introduction  give  general  description 
of  the  type,  and  its  size  compared  with  other  domestic 
animals,  {b)  Particular  description — head,  body,  limbs. 
{c)  Habits — home,  food,  nature,  {d)  Kinds  and  uses, 
(e)  Concluding  paragraph. 

Before  writing,  study  A,  B  on  the  next  page. 
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LANGUAGE  TRAINING 

A.  Vocabulary 

Verbs. — Seize,  seizing,  tear,  crush,  run,  spring,  withdraw, 
guard,  watch,  chase,  differs  from,  suited  to,  fitted  for, 
adapted  to,  varies. 

Adjectives.— hong,  pointed,  sharp,  rough,  smooth, 
shaggy,  warm,  bright,  erect,  hanging,  drooping,  alert, 
keen,  acute,  blunt,  different  from,  suitable  for,  varied, 
various,  faithful,  useful,  domestic,  intelligent,  swift, 
swiftest,  affectionate,  obedient. 

Adverbs. — Generally,  usually,  sometimes,  often,  greatly, 
commonly,  swiftly,  fiercely. 

Co;^^^c/^?;^s.— Because,  for,  but,  and,  although,  while, 
where. 

B.  Sentence -Building 

Study  : 

i.  obey  obedient  obedience 
{verb)  {adjective)  {noun) 
A  well-trained  dog  obeys  its  master. 

Dogs  are  obedient  animals. 

Dogs  show  obedience  to  their  owners. 

ii.  Vary,  varies,  varied,  various,  variety. 
Dogs  vary  greatly  in  size  and  kind. 
The  size  of  dogs  varies  very  much. 

Dogs  show  great  variety  in  size  and  colour. 
The  colour  of  dogs  is  very  varied. 
Dogs  are  of  various  breeds. 

iii.  Differ,  differs,  differ  from,  different  from. 
Dogs  differ  much  in  size  and  kind. 

A  dog  differs  from  a  cat  in  its  habits. 

The  habits  of  a  dog  are  different  from  those  of  a  cat. 
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Lesson  33 
DESCRIPTIVE  WORK  (VII.) 
A  Snowstorm 

I  want  you  to  write  all  you  can  about  the  recent  snow- 
storm ;  try  to  recall  the  weather  that  preceded  it,  how  it 
felt  and  how  the  sky  looked.  Describe  the  beginning  of  the 
fall,  tracing  it  with  all  its  effects,  to  the  end. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  lines  and  phrases  will  stir  your 
imagination.  Do  they  describe  the  scene  as  you  saw  it  ? 
Use  any  that  you  feel     at  home  "  with. 

From  H.  D.  Thoreau. — Few  straggling  snowfiakes  ; 
faster  and  faster  they  fall,  shutting  out  the  distant  objects 
from  view  ;  it  falls  on  every  tree  and  field,  and  no  crevice 
is  forgotten  ;  silently  and  gradually. 

Phrases  from  Hawthorne. — Cold  grey  sky  ;  few  feathery 
flakes  ;  scattered  through  the  air  ;  hover  downward  with 
uncertain  flight ;  a  light  frosty  covering  over  the  brown 
surface  of  the  street ;  slate  roofs  of  houses  begin  to  look 
grey  instead  of  black  ;  gradually  and  silently. 

Phrases  from  Whtttier, — The  sun  that  morning  rose 
cheerless  over  hills  of  grey  ;  a  hard  dull  bitterness  of  cold 
told  of  the  coming  of  the  snowstorm  ;  a  night  made  white 
with  the  whirling  of  the  blinding  storm  ;  when  morning 
broke  we  looked  upon  a  world  unknown  ;  no  cloud  above, 
no  earth  below  ;  old  familiar  sights  took  marvellous 
shapes  ;  strange  domes  and  towers  rose  up  where  houses 
stood  :  a  universe  of  skj^  and  snow. 

Other  Exercises 

i.  Write  a  few  lines  on  Snow — its  pleasures,  discomforts 
and  uses. 

ii.  Which  I  prefer  and  why — Frost  or  Snow. 
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Lesson  34 
NARRATIVE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
A  Fire 

"  The  broad  sky  seemed  on  fire.  Rising  into  the  aii 
with  showers  of  sparks,  and  rolling  one  above  the  other, 
were  sheets  of  flame,  lighting  the  atmosphere  for  miles 
round,  and  driving  clouds  of  smoke  in  the  direction  where 
he  stood.  The  shouts  grew  louder  as  new  voices  swelled 
the  roar,  and  he  could  hear  the  cry  of  Fire  !  mingled  with 
the  ringing  of  an  alarm-bell,  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies,  and 
the  crackling  of  flames  as  they  twined  round  some  new 
obstacle,  and  shot  aloft  as  though  refreshed  by  food. 
The  noise  increased  as  he  looked.  There  were  people 
there — men  and  women — light,  bustle.  It  was  like  new 
life  to  him.  He  darted  onward — straight,  headlong — 
— dashing  through  brier  and  brake,  and  leaping  gate  and 
fence  as  madly  as  his  dog  that  careered  with  loud  and 
sounding  bark  before  him. 

''He  came  upon  the  spot.  There  were  half-dressed 
figures  tearing  to  and  fro,  some  endeavouring  to  drag  the 
frightened  horses  from  the  stables,  others  driving  the 
cattle  from  the  yard  and  out-houses,  and  others  coming 
laden  from  the  burning  pile,  amidst  a  shower  of  falling 
sparks,  and  the  tumbling  down  of  red-hot  beams.  The 
spaces  where  doors  and  windows  stood  an  hour  ago 
disclosed  a  mass  of  raging  fire  ;  walls  rocked  and  crumbled 
into  the  burning  well ;  the  molten  lead  and  iron  poured 
down,  white  hot  upon  the  ground.  Women  and  children 
shrieked,  and  men  encouraged  each  other  with  noisy 
shouts  and  cheers.    The  clanking  of  the  engine-pumps, 
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and  the  spirting  and  hissing  of  the  water  as  it  fell  upon 
the  blazing  wood,  added  to  the  tremendous  roar.  He 
shouted,  too,  till  he  was  hoarse  ;  and  plunged  into  the 
thickest  of  the  throng. 

Hither  and  thither  he  dived  that  night :  now  working 
at  the  pumps,  and  now  hurrying  through  the  smoke  and 
flame,  but  never  ceasing  to  engage  himself  wherever 
noise  and  men  were  thickest.  Up  and  down  the  ladders, 
upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  over  floors  that  quaked  and 
trembled  with  his  weight,  under  the  lee  of  falling  bricks 
and  stones,  in  every  part  of  that  great  fire  was  he  ;  but 
he  bore  a  charmed  life,  and  had  neither  scratch  nor  bruise, 
nor  weariness  nor  thought,  till  morning  dawned  again,  and 
only  smoke  and  blackened  ruins  remained/' — From  Oliver 
Twist, 

Paragraph  Structure. 

Each  paragraph  begins  with  a  topic  sentence,  and  the 
rest  of  the  paragraph  illustrates  it. 

In  par.  i.  we  get  The  broad  sky  seemed  on  fire — just  one 
broad  impression  is  given,  then  follow  striking  details  to 
develop  that  impression.  These  details  are  given  in  a 
definite  order,  and  with  a  definite  purpose ;  note  this  in 
the  three  paragraphs.  Note,  too,  how  the  points  grow 
clearer  as  he  nears  the  fire — the  description  gives  his 
position. 

Par.  ii.  opens  with  He  came  upon  the  spot,  and  imme- 
diately in  rapid  succession  we  get  the  exciting  events 
at  the  fire.  Which  sentence  in  par.  ii.  prepares  you  for 
par.  iii,  ? 

Par.  iii.  begins  hither  and  thither  he  dived,  and  at  once  we 
see  his  work  begin,  and  the  most  striking  features  of  it  are 
given.  How  does  the  sketch  end  ?  Why  have  I  called  it 
narrative  and  descriptive  ? 
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Sentence  Structure. 

1.  Note  the  second  sentence,  opening  with  two  phrases, 
and  ending  with  two  phrases  and  a  clause,  yet  a  clear 
sentence.  Why  clear  ?  Try  to  express  it  in  other  ways 
and  note  effect.  Has  the  position  of  the  inversion  were 
streets  of  flame  anything  to  do  with  the  clarity  of 
the  sentence  ? 

2.  Note  the  number  of  facts  all  closely  connected  placed 
in  one  sentence,  e.g.  in  the  third  sentence  and  in  many 
others.    What  is  the  effect  ? 

3.  Note  how  very  short  sentences  are  flung  between  the 
long  ones.    Why  ? 

4.  Note  in  par.  ii.— '  half-dressed  figures,*'  some," 
others,''  "  and  others," 

5.  Study  Dickens'  use  of  suitable  adjectives  and  verbs. 

6.  Study  especially  the  construction  of  the  last  sentence. 
What  impression  does  it  give  you  ? 

Exercise 

Write  an  account  of  any  fire  you  have  seen,  or  any 
scene  of  excitement,  e.g.  a  runaway  horse  ;  an  overturned 
boat  ;  a  rescue  ;  a  wreck.  If  you  have  not  seen  one, 
imagine  one  and  describe  it. 

Lesson  35 

A  LITTLE  STUDY  IN  PREPOSITIONS 

The  book  is  on,  under,  near  or  by  the  table. 

"  on,"  "  under,"  "  near  "  and  "  by  "  show  the  rela- 
tion between  the  ''book"  and  the  ''table." 
They  are  pre-positions,  their  position  being  before  a  noun 
or  pronoun. 
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Prepositions  may  also'^show  the  relation  between  an 
action  and  a  thing,  thus  : — 

We  may  walk  to  a  house,  hy  a  house,  through  a  house  or 
near  a  house. 

Some  prepositions  need  special  care  in  their  use  :- 
Above  ;  Over  ;  Upon  ;  Beyond. 

When  an  object  is  above  another  it  exceeds  it  in  height ; 
when  it  is  over  another,  it  extends  along  its  surface  ; 
when  it  is  upon  another,  it  touches  it ; 
when  it  is  beyond  another  it  lies  at  a  greater  distance. 

Trees  frequently  grow  above  a  wall,  and  sometimes 
the  branches  hang  over  the  wall,  or  rest  upon  it,  but  they 
seldom  stretch  much  beyond  it. 

Under  ;  Below  ;  Beneath. 

Under  denotes  retirement,  hiding  or  concealment  ; 
below,  any  situation  of  inferiority  or  ]owness  ;  and 
beneath,  the  same,  only  in  a  still  greater  degree. 

We  are  covered  or  sheltered  by  that  which  we  stand 
under  ;  we  rise  above  that  which  is  below  us  ;  we  look 
down  upon  that  which  is  beneath  us.  We  live  under 
the  protection  of  government ;  the  sun  disappears  when 
it  is  below  the  horizon  ;  we  are  apt  to  tread  upon  that 
which  is  altogether  beneath  us. 

How  can  any  thing  better  be  expected  than  rust  and 
canker  when  men  will  rather  dig  their  treasure  from 
beneath  than  fetch  it  from  2iho\Q}  South. 
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Compare 


Lesson  36 

ON  PREPOSITIONS  [continued) 

The  following  examples  of  correct  use  of  the  preposition 
deserve  notice  : — 

(With.    Nelson  did  not  agree  with  Admiral  Parker 
[Person). 
to.        Nelson  did  not  agree  to  Parker's  suggestion 
[Thing), 

.  f  with.  The  master  was  angry  with  the  boy  [Person) 
^  ^|at.  He  was  angry  at  the  boy's  conduct  [Thing). 
Make  similar  sentences,  using  annoyed  with  and  annoyed 

at. 

Vith.    We  can  compare  a  cat  with  a  tiger  [like 
things). 

to.  Wellington's  squares  can  be  compared  to 
^  solid  walls  [unlike  things). 

/with.    Contrast  the  weather  of  yesterday  with 

Contrast]  ^^'^^^  [Verb), 

j  to.  The  weather  of  to-day  is  a  contrast  to 
V  that  of  yesterday  [Noun), 

(irom.    Pitt's  character  differed  from  Fox's.  .  . 
Differ  J  with.    Pitt  differed  with  Fox  on   most  points 

(  [Person). 
Different  from.    The  cHmate  of  the  East  of  England  is 
different  from  that  of  the  West  of  England.  (Never 
use  different  to.) 

Exults  I  enemy  exults  over  me  [Person). 

(in.       He  exults  always  in  my  troubles  [Thing). 

/with.    General  Townshend  is  familiar  with  the 
Familiar  '  French  language  [Thing). 

j  to.       The  French  language  is  familiar  to  him 

\  [Person). 
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p^^^Jon.       Horses  feed  on  hay  [Intransitive), 

[  with.    Farmers  feed  horses  with  hay  [Transitive). 

{for.  England  fought  with  France  against  Ger- 

against.       many,  for  honour's  sake, 
with         (fight  with  =  fight  on  the  same  side). 

{to.     The  Belgians  are  grateful  to  the  English 
(Person). 
for.    They  are  grateful  for  the  kindness  of  the 
English  [Thing). 

Heir  I       Prince  Edward  is  the  heir  of  George  V  [Person). 
(to.  He  is  heir  to  the  EngHsh  throne  [Thing). 

{with.    The  master  was  indignant  with  the  boy 
[Person). 
at.       He  was  indignant  at  his  conduct  [Thing) 

Make  a  similar  sentence,  using  offended  with/'  and 
"  offended  at." 

{over  I  Lord  Roberts'  influence  over  his  men  was 
with)    great  [Person). 
on.  He  wielded  great  influence  on  their  conduct 
[Thing). 

Look!  Look  over  these  plans  (casually), 

(into.    Look  into  these  plans  (carefully). 

{with        John  had  a  quarrel  with  Lanfranc. 
between.  There  was  a  quarrel  between  John  and 
Lanfranc. 
over.       They  quarrelled  over  Church  matters. 


Taste 


'of.  Let  him  have  a  taste  of  hardship, 
for.    He  has  no  taste  for  painting. 


Vexedl^^*  vexed  at  the  thought  of  his  loss  [Thing). 

(with.    He  is  vexed  with  the  boy  [Person). 
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Lesson  37 

IMAGINATIVE  EXERCISES 

i.  "  He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 

Upon  that  memorable  scene/' — Andrew  Marvell. 
Write  a  paragraph  on  the  death  scene  of  Charles  I.  ; 
or  Cranmer  ;  or  Joan  of  Arc  ;  or  Edith  Ca veil. 

ii.  The  story  of  Charles  in  the  oak-tree  as  told  by 
himself. 

iii.  Describe  the  entry  of  Charles  II.  into  London. 
Imagine  yourself  [a)  Royalist  ;   [h)  Puritan. 

iv.  Tell  the  story  of  The  Invincible  Armada  by — 

1.  The  sailor  who  brought  the  news  to  Drake  and 
who  took  part  in  the  running  fight. 

2.  A  Spanish  sailor  wrecked  on  the  Irish  coast. 

3.  A  Spanish  sailor  who  safely  reached  Spain. 

V.  Tell  the  story  of  the  last  part  of  Columbus'  voyage 
of  discovery  and  the  landing  as  by  a  sailor  who  ha4 
given  up  hope  of  reaching  shore  again. 

vi.  Would  you  like  to  have  been  Robinson  Crusoe  ? 
Answer  fully,  with  reasons  for  your  answer. 

vii.  For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost ; 
For  want  of  the  shoe,  the  horse  was  lost ; 
For  want  of  the  horse,  the  rider  was  lost ; 
For  want  of  the  rider,  the  battle  was  lost ; 
For  want  of  the  battle,  the  kingdom  was  lost ; 
And  all  for  the  want  of  a  horse-shoe  nail !  " 

Invent  a  story  on  the  above. 

viii.  A  sailor  testified  thus  about  the  explosion  of  a  gun 
on  a  warship  : — I  was  standing  beside  the  gun.  There 
was  an  awful  racket.  Then  the  doctor  said,  '  Sit  up  and 
lake  this.'  "    Tell  the  complete  story. 
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Lesson  38 
EXTRA  EXERCISES 

i.  My  favourite  book  and  all  about  it. 

ii.  My  favourite  piece  of  poetry  (tell  the  story  of  the 
poem  and  introduce  quotations  from  it). 

iii.  My  favourite  bird  and  all  I  know  about  it. 

iv.  What  I  think  of  egg-collecting/' 
V.  My  favourite  occupation. 

vi.  My  favourite  wild  flowers  and  where  I  find  them. 

vii.  What  I  would  do  with  £1. 

viii.  Why  I  should  like  a  bicycle. 

ix.  The  place  I  should  most  like  to  visit  and  why. 
X.  The  most  interesting  thing  I  have  ever  seen. 

xi.  The  happiest  day  I  have  known  and  all  about  it. 

xii.  What  I  wish  to  be  when  I  leave  school,  and  why. 

xiii.  My  favourite  school  subject,  with  reasons  for  my 
choice. 

xiv.  The  most  interesting  building  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
all  about  it. 

XV.  My  favourite  character  in  history,  and  why  I  like 
him  or  her. 

xvi.  Why  I  like  Christmas. 

xvii.  My  favourite  wild  flowers — ^when  and  where  I  find 
them. 

xviii.  My  favourite  walk  and  all  about  it. 

xix.  My  favourite  trees  and  some  interesting  points 
about  them. 

XX.  What  I  would  do  if  I  had  a  half-holiday  to-day. 

xxi.  Any  sight  or  place  I  should  like  to  visit,  and  why. 

xxii.  The  bravest  (or  kindest)  act  I  ever  saw  (or  read  of). 

xxiii.  How  I  spend  Saturdays. 

xxiv.  Explain  why  you  Hke  (or  dislike)  fairy  tales. 

xxv.  An  accident  that  I  saw  [when,  where,  cause  and 

result  should  be  made  clear). 
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Lesson  39 
LETTER  WRITING 

The  Salutation  or  Greeting. 

i.  For  relatives  or  friends  : 

My  dear  Father 

My  dear  Sister 

My  dear  Helen 

My  dear  Cousin 

My  dear  Friend 

ii.  For  business  people,  etc. 

Sir  Madam 
Dear  Sir  Dear  Madam 

Dear  Sirs 

Gentlemen  (used  in  writing  to  a  firm  or  a  public  body). 


Dear  Uncle  Edward 
Dear  Aunt  Bertha 
Dear  Mrs,  Jones 
Dear  Mrs,  Smith 
Dear  Miss  Brown 


Forms  of  Conclusion. 

i.  For  relatives  or  friends 
Your  loving  daughter 
Your  affectionate  nephew 
Your  loving  niece 


Yours  very  sincerely 
Your  sincere  friend 
Yours  affectionately 
Yours  very  faithfully 

ii.  For  business  people,  employers  and  others  of  rank. 


am, 

Yours  truly, 
R.  T.  Prince. 

am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 
R  T.  Jenkins,  junr. 


I  remam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A,  0.  Jones. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 
Yours  faithfully, 
P.  R.  Edwards, 
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Addressing  an  envelope  :  As  a  general  rule  write  the 

first  line  of  the  address  across  the  middle  of  the  envelope. 


Messrs.  G.  PHILIP  &  SON, 
32  Fleet  Street, 

London.  E.C.  4. 


Notes — i.  Study  the  spacing,  avoid  crowding. 

ii.  Address  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  R.  T.  Brown. 

or  R.  T.  Brown,  Esq. 
or  (if  a  doctor)  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown, 
or  (if  a  clergyman)  The  Rev.  R.  T.  Brown. 
Address  his  wife  as  Mrs.  R.  T.  Brown. 

his  eldest  daughter  as  Miss  Brown, 
another  daughter  as  Miss  E.  Brown, 
a  schoolboy  son  as  Master  H.  Brown, 
his  elder  son  as  Mr.  F.  J.  Brown. 
■|     or  possibly  as  Mr.  R.  T.  Brown,  junr.  (Why  ?). 

iii.  In  addressing  an  envelope  to  two  or  more  gentlemen 
use  the  title  Messrs.,  see  above. 

Exercise 

Rule  spaces  to  represent  envelopes,  4  y^^'^  x  3       or  5 
Tc''  ^  3t  0''  them  address  letters  to  the  following  : — 
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i.  To  your  father  ;  ii.  To  your  mother  ;  hi.  To  your 
headmaster  (school  address)  ;  iv.  To  your  brother ;  v. 
To  your  schoolboy  friend  ;  vi.  To  a  man  having  the  same 
Christian  name  as  his  father  and  living  with  him  ;  vii. 
To  a  doctor;  viii.  To  a  clergyman  ;  ix.  To  any  gentleman 
you  know  ;  x.  To  any  lady  you  know  ;  xi.  To  a  business 
iirm.  . 

BUSINESS  LETTERS 

(Application  for  a  Situation.) 

Boy,  about  14  years  of  age,  wanted  in  a  Surveyor's 
office.  Elementary  knowledge  of  Geometry  and  Mensura- 
tion necessary.  Apply  by  letter  : — C.  H.  Jones,  Sur- 
veyor's office,  3,  Market  Place,  Salisbury. 

Model  Letter 

17  St.  Mark's  Road, 

Salisbury, 

C.  H,  Jones,  Esq.  2yth  Sept.  1920. 

Surveyor, 

3  Market  Place, 
Salisbury. 

Dear  Sir, — 

Having  seen  your  advertisement  in  to-day's  Salisbury 
Journal  "  I  beg  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  post. 

I  am  14  years  of  age  and  havy  only  recently  left  the 
St.  John's  Boys'  School  of  this  city,  where  amongst  the  sub- 
jects which  I  studied  were  Geometry  and  Mensuration.  In 
Geometry  I  hold  a  certificate  of  the  first  class  for  Stage  i., 
and  in  Mensuration  for  Stages  i.  and  ii.  Since  leaving 
school  I  have  attended  classes  in  these  subjects  at  the  School 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  if  I  secure  this  post  I  shall 
continue  the  study. 
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/  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  testimonial  from  the  Head 
Master  of  St,  John's  Boys'  School. 

Should  you  appoint  me  I  shall  try  hard  to  succeed  in  your 
office. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yonrs  obediently, 

R,  J.  Brown. 


Other  phrases  for  consideration  : 

{a)  I  beg  to  apply  for  the  vacant  post  in  your  office,  as 
advertised  in  to-day's     Salisbury  Journal/' 

[b)  Seeing  your  advertisement  for  a  boy  in  your  office, 
I  beg  to  offer  myself  for  the  post. 

{c)  In  to-day's  Salisbury  Journal  "  you  advertise  for 
a  boy  and  I  wish  to  offer  my  services. 

My  Headmaster, 

Mr.  A.  O.  Harris, 

St.  John's  Boys'  School, 
Avenue  Road, 
Salisbury. 

(a)  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  give  you  his  name  as  a 
reference. 

{b)  has  kindly  given  me  permission  to  refer  you  to  him 
for  information  as  to  my  character  and  ability, 
jjjjl^   {c)  has  kindly  promised  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  ask  as  to  my  character  and  ability  as  a  schoolboy. 

Note : — The  name  and  address  of  the  Headmaster 
must  be  given  in  full  as  above. 

Endings  : 

/  am, 

{a)  Your  obedient  Servant, 

R.  /.  Brown. 
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[b)  I  am, 

Yours  respectfully, 

R.  J.  Brown. 

Notes — i.  Study  the  division  of  the  letter  into  para- 
graphs. 

ii.  Make  the  letter  brief  and  keep  to  the  points  of  the 
advertisement. 

iii.  Give  no  self-praise,  but  give  evidence  of  ability. 

iv.  Use  simple  language  : 

[a]  I  will  try  hard  to  please  you. 
{b)  I  will  try  to  do  my  work  well  in  your  office. 
{c)  I  will  try  my  hardest  to  learn  my  work  in  your 
office,  etc. 

These  are  preferable  to 

My  constant  desire  will  be  to  merit  your  confidence,  etc. 
Exercises 

A.  Answer  one  of  the  following  advertisements  : — 

1.  Boy  wanted  in  Education  Office.  Handwriting  and 
Arithmetic  important.  Apply  by  letter  Chief  Clerk, 
Education  Office,  High  Street,  Winchester. 

2.  Boy  wanted  in  Counting-house  ;  must  be  good  pen- 
man and  accurate  at  figures.  Apply  first  by  letter,  R. 
J.  Stevenson,  Accountant,  The  Printing  Works,  High 
Street,  Reading. 

3.  Boy  wanted,  about  fourteen,  to  train  as  Grocer's 
Assistant,  must  be  quick  and  accurate  at  figures,  good 
reference  necessary.  Apply,  letter  only,  Messrs.  Derry 
&  Jones,  High  Street,  Gloucester. 

4.  Girl  wanted,  about  fourteen,  in  Insurance  Ofiice. 
Some  knowledge  of  shorthand  preferable.  Apply  Mana- 
ger, Gresham  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Baldwin  Street,  Bristol. 

5.  Girl  wanted  in  Jeweller's  shop  to  train  as  Assistant. 
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Must  give  two  good  references.  Messrs.  Spink  &  Son, 
Castle  Street,  Birmingham. 

B.  Suppose  you  have  left  school,  write  asking  your 
head  teacher 

{a)  To  give  you  a  written  character. 
(6)  To  answer  any  questions  on  character  and  ability 
that  a  certain  business  man  may  ask. 
(c)  Write  acknowledging  receipt  of  [a). 

C.  {a)  You  are  ill  and  unfit  for  business.  Write  to  your 
employer,  giving  doctor's  opinion  (mention  the  doctor's 
name  and  date  of  visit)  or  enclosing  medical  certificate. 
Express  regret  for  inconvenience  caused  by  temporary 
absence. 

{b)  Write  a  similar  letter  for  your  father  or  elder  sister 
who  is  ill. 

Orders  for  Goods 

In  writing  orders  for  goods  observe  these  rules  : 

» i.  Write  your  address  clearly. 
2.  Write  your  order  in  the  form  of  a  list,  a  fresh  line  for 
each  article. 

»3.  Be  precise  about  quality,  quantity  and  price. 
•  4.  Give  direction,  if  necessary,  for  sending, — by  bearer, 
carrier,  post,  or  rail, 

5.  State  how  payment  is  to  be  made,  say  if  money  is 
enclosed,  in  what  form  and  to  what  amount.  Always 
cross  postal  orders  and  money  orders. 

t6.  Sign  your  name  distinctly. 
Exercises 

I.  {a)  Write  an  order  for  a  quantity  of  coal ;  name 
amount  and  price. 
(6)  Acknowledge  receipt  of  coal,  and  enclose  payment. 
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{c)  Complain  of  the  nature  of  the  coal,  give  particulars 
of  complaint,  ask  for  price  of  a  more  reliable  quality  in 
view  of  future  orders. 

(d)  Answer  {c)  expressing  regret,  etc. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  a  bookseller  in  your  town  or  else- 
where ordering  some  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  papers 
that  you  would  like.  State  if  payment  is  enclosed  or  say 
how  and  when  you  intend  to  paj^ 

3.  Suppose  after  delivery  has  commenced  you  change 
your  address,  write  pointing  out  the  change.  Mention 
name  of  periodical,  old  address,  new  address  and  exact 
date  of  change. 

4.  Write  an  order  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Nurserj^men, 
Reading,  for  a  selection  from  the  following  list : — Potatoes, 
early  Ashleaf,''  14  lbs.,  5s.;  Gladiator,''  14  lbs., 
5s.  6d.  ]  Late,  ''Abundance,"  14  lbs.,  5s.;  ''Magnum 
Bonum,"  14  lbs.,  3s.  gd.  ;  Dwarf  peas,  "  Little  Marvel," 
2s.  per  pint ;  "  Wonder,"  2s.  2^.  per  qt.  ;  Early  Peas, 
"  Marrowfat,"  is.  gd.  per  pint ;  "  Earty  Giant,"  is.  6d. 
per  pint;  Broad  Beans,  "  Longpod  "  is.  6d.  per  pint; 
"  Windsor,"  2s.  per  qt.  ;  French  Beans,  "  A.  i,"  |  pint, 
IS.  6d,  ;  pint,  2s.  6d.  ;  "  Abundance,"  2s.  per  pint ; 
Cauliflower  Seed,  "  Purity,"  is.  per  packet ;  Carrot  Seed, 
"  Early  Gem,"  gd,  per  packet ;  Parsnip  Seed,  "  Tender," 
per  oz.,  lod.;  Onion  Seed,   Ailsa  Craig,"  is.  6d.  per  packet. 

5.  Send  an  order  to  your  grocer  for  tea,  cheese,  bacon, 
and  sugar.    Be  clear  about  amounts  and  prices. 

6.  You  have  received  a  bill  for  an  amount  which  you 
have  paid.  Find  your  receipt,  note  date  and  write  point- 
ing out  error. 

7.  Answer  the  above,  acknowledging  mistake,  account 
foi  it  and  apologise. 
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8.  Write  to  the  captain  of  the  football  club  in  a  neigh- 
bouring school  making  arrangements  for  a  match. 

9.  Write  to  the  secretary  of  a  benefit,  or  building 
society  or  Co-operative  society  asking  for  particulars. 
Enclose  stamped  addressed  envelope. 

10.  Write  to  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  1  Amen  Corner, 
London,  E.G.  4,  asking  them  for  list  of  books  on  shorthand 
and  business  training  for  juniors  (you  will  be  wise  to 
stamp  this  and  post  it). 

11.  Youths  prepared  for  Civil  Service  Exams.  Good 
position  secured.  For  particulars  apply  Secretary, 
King's  College,  London, 

12.  Free  Grants  of  Land  in  Western  Canada.  Apply 
for  particulars  Commissioner,  Charing  Cross,  London. 

Business  Letters — contd. 

The  Elms, 

To  the  Manager,  ,         A  venue  Road, 

The  Gas  Works,  Exeter, 

t Foundry  Lane,  19. 10.1920. 

Exeter, 
Sir,— 

I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  serious  escape  of  gas  in 
the  road  adjoining  the  above  house  and  shall  be  obliged  if 
you  will  send  one  of  your  workmen  without  delay. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  il.  Francis. 

Exercise 

1.  Write  to  a  plumber  asking  him  to  attend  to  a  leak  in 
the  water-pipe  in  your  house. 

2.  Write  to  The  Clerk,  The  Town  Council  (or  other 
authority  of  your  town),  complaining  of  a  bad  smell 
arising  from  a  drain  near  your  house  and  asking  for  the 
earliest  possible  attention. 
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'  17  Fore  Street, 

Mr,  T.  R.  Ashby,  Southampton, 
The  Elms,  17.  9.  1920. 

Trowbridge. 
Dear  Sir, — 

My  father  has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  your 
letter  of  the  i^th  inst.,  containing  cheque  in  settlement  of 
his  account,  and  to  express  his  desire  for  further  orders  from 
you,  which  will  receive  his  prompt  attention. 
Enclosed  please  find  receipt, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Thomas  Hunt,  Junr. 

(Form  of  receipt) 

17  Fore  Street, 
Southampton, 
17.9. 1920. 

Received  from  Mr.  T,  R.  Ashby  the  sum  of  two  pounds, 
sixteen  shillings  and  ninepence  in  settlement  of  account. 


1920-. 
'Jiimr.) 

£2  16s.  gd.  ;  ..    .   ;     „  \       p.p.  T.  Hunt. 

-  _  .       ■  "  Exercises 

Study  the  above  letter  and  receipt. 

Write  a  similar  letter  and  receipt  to  suit  these  details  : 

Mr.  P."  R.  Jones  of  19  High  Street,  Devonport,  receives 
{3  i8s.  6^/.  from  Mrs.  A.  R.  Beech  of  14  Elm  Grove,  South- 
sea,  in  settlement  of  an  account.  P.  R.  Jones,  son  oi  Mr. 
P.  R.  Jones,  answers  the  letter. 

Note  :  Receipts  for  £2  and  over  need  a  penny  stamp. 
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Three  Specimen  Letters 

36  Onslow  Square, 

Dec.  27,  18—. 

Dear  Carter, — 

I  should  be  an  ungrateful  wretch  if  I  didn't  tell  you 
that  the  geese  were  excellent.  The  servants  polished 
theirs  entirely  off,  and  ours  was  admired  and  appreciated 
by  everybody  who  partook  thereof.  I  carved  it  and  I 
need  not  say  some  of  the  best  slices  of  the  breast  were 
appropriated  by 

Yours  gratefully, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 


Farringford, 
March,  1885. 

My  dear  young  Friends, — 

Your  Christmas  greeting  only  reached  me  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  it  was  very  welcome. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  having  taken  so  much  trouble 
to  show  us  that  what  I  have  written  gives  you  pleasure. 
Such  kindly  memorials  as  yours  make  ttie  hope  that, 
tho'  the  national  bond  between  England  and  America 
was  broken,  the  natural  one  of  blood  and  language  may 
bind  us  closer  dnd  closer,  from  century  to  century. 

Believe  me, 
Your  true  old  friend, 
'  : .  Tennyson. 

[Note.-^The  above  was  written  to  some  American  school 
children,  who  had  sent  Lord  Tennyson  an  album  of  hi^ 
poems  copied  by  themselves.]  jo  :: 
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Saranac  Lake, 

October,  1887. 

My  dear  Henry  James  — 

This  is  to  say,  First,  the  voyage  was  a  huge  success. 
We  all  enjoyed  it  to  the  ground  :  sixteen  days  at  sea  with 
a  cargo  of  hay,  matches,  and  monkeys,  and  in  a  ship  with 
no  style  on,  and  plenty  of  sailors  to  talk  to,  and  the  endless 
pleasure  of  the  sea — the  romance  of  it,  the  sport  of  the 
scratch  dinner  and  the  smashing  crockery,  the  pleasure — 
an  endless  pleasure — of  balancing  to  the  swell :  well  it's 
over. 

Second,  I  had  a  fine  time,  rather  a  troubled  one,  at 
Newport  and  New  York  ;  saw  much  of  it  and  liked  hugely 
the  F^^irchilds— just  saw  the  dear  Alexander — saw  a  lot 
of  my  old  and  admirable  friend  Will  Low,  whom  I  wish 
you  knew. 

Third,  Saranac  Lake,  where  we  now  are,  is  much  liked 
by  us.  Our  house  is  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  sight  of  a  stream 
turning  a  corner  in  the  valley,  and  sees  some  hills  too,  and 
the  roofs  of  Saranac  itself.  The  Lake  it  does  not  see,  nor 
do  I  regret  that.  As  I  write,  the  sun  (which  has  been 
long  a  stranger)  shines  in  at  my  shoulder  ;  from  the  next 
room,  the  bell  of  the  typewriter  makes  an  agreeable  music 
as  it  patters  off  (at  a  rate  which  astonishes  this  experienced 
novelist)  the  early  chapters  of  a  humorous  romance. 

People  complain  that  I  never  give  news  in  my  letters.  I 
have  wiped  out  that  reproach.  Here  is  the  paper  out,  and 
not  even  friendship  will  induce  me  to  begin  a  second  sheet ; 
so  here  with  the  kindest  remembrances  and  the  warmest 
good  wishes,  I  remain, 

Yours  affectionatelv, 

R.  L.  S. 

(Study  the  form  of  the  above.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
was  noted  for  his  letters.) 


Printed  by  George  Philip  &  Son,  London 
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